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R SALE - One second hand, 
jrun down education system. In 
need of total refurbishment but 
potentially profitable... 

Everything else has gone in the 
great Tory closing down sale; it seems 
that only education is left on the shelf. 

Like everything else which has 
been prepared for privatisation, edu- 
cation has been cut to the bone. 

Take Glasgow as an example. This 
year Glasgow's schools face a £14 
million budget cut. That could mean 
the closure of 16 primary schools and 
five secondary schools. 

As schools and colleges get less 
and less government money, middle 
class kids, in opted-out schools, will 
be supported by Tory bribes, vouch- 
ers and tax breaks for their parents. 
Working class kids will face large 
classes, less attention from teachers 
and fewer support staff. 

Over 10,000 teachers were sacked 
last year. If the planned cuts go ahead, 
8,000 more will go this year. Class 
sizes—already far too big, especial- 
ly in primary schools—look set to 
increase again. 
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Will Blair’s New Labour defend 
education? Are bishops celibate? 

Blair and Harman have made clear 
their stance on state education: “not 
for our kids, thank you”. Blair’s kids 
and Harman’s kids have been opted 
into the Tory schools system. The 
Labour Party will not promise an end 
to opting out and selection, nor a sin- 
gle penny to improve the miserable 
conditions in working class schools. 

Working class kids, their parents 
and teachers have been fighting 
against the cuts and defending state 
education for years. 

Now the leadership of largest 
teaching union the National Union of 
Teachers (NUT) has woken up to the 
crisis. In the past the union’s presi- 
dent, Doug McAvoy, has boycotted 
anti-cuts campaigns and demos such 
as those organised by FACE. Instead 
he invited Tory Education Minister 
Gillian Shepherd to address union 
conference last Easter. But now the 
NUT leaders have been forced to call 
a national demonstration to save edu- 
cation. 

We have to make the demonstra- 


Support Magnet strikers - page 5 


» SLP: Stop 
the witch- 
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tion on 19 October as big and as mil- 
itant as possible. We must use the 
demonstration to build momentum 
in the fight against cuts in education, 
in the fight against selection and 
privatisation. Teachers and students 
in France have shown us that a real 
fight is possible. Students from 
Austria to Australia have fought back 
against education cuts. 

The last thing the union leaders 
want here is a real fight with the 
Tories. They are spending half a 
million pounds to advertise the demo 
as a “fun day . 

Coaches and trains are being hired 
by the union. We have to make sure 
that they are packed with people who 
don’t just want “a day out” but who 
want to fight, now, to force the Tories 
to reverse the education cuts. 

To force Labour to reverse the 
cuts and to fight for an education 
system which will be worthy of our 
kids, an education system which will 
meet their needs, not the needs of 
the bosses. 

Let’s tell the Tories to keep 
their hands off our kids’ future! 
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Hillingdon Strike 
Saturday 5 October: Hillingdon | 
| strikers commemorate one year of 
struggle. March and rally. 
Assemble 12 noon at Civic Centre, 
near Uxbridge tube station. 


Cable Street 


| Remembered 
Sunday 6 October: Demonstration | 
and rally to mark the 60th anniver- | 


sary of the Battle of Cable Street. 
Assemble 12 noon at Altab Ali 


Park, E.1. Nearest tube: Aldgate | 


Fast. 


| CPSA Strikes 


Monday 7 and Tuesday 8 October: 
Strikes by CPSA members in the 


| Benefits Agency coincide with the 


introduction of the Job Seekers’ 
Allowance. 


Kurdistan Solidarity 


Monday 7 October: Public meet- 


ing organised by the Kurdistan 
Solidarity Committee: “The 


Kurdish Nation - The Way 


Forward”, 7.00 pm in the Council 
Chambers, Camden Town Hall, 


Judd Street, WC1. Nearest tube: | 


Kings Cross. For further infor- 
mation, ring the Kurdistan 


| Solidarity Committee on 


0171 250 1315. 


Dockers Support 
Thursday 17 October, 7.00 pm: 


Manchester Dockers’ Support 
Group public meeting, Manch- 


| ester Town Hall. Speakers from 


Wednesday 16 October, 8.00 pm. 







Liverpool Dockers/Women of the 


| Waterfront, Post and Rail 


NUT/FACE demo 


Saturday 19 October: “A Day out : 


for Education”, demonstration 


called by the NUT and FACE. 
Assemble 12 noon at Embank- 


ment for march to rally at Hyde 
Park. 


Workers Power 
meetings 


Central London 


“New Labour and the Unions: will 


| Blair break the link?” Calthorpe 
Arms, Grays Inn Road 


Cardiff 
Thursday 24 October, 8.00 pm. 


| “Women’s Oppression and the 
| fight for socialism”. See seller 
| for venue. 


NOW! 
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Liberal Democrats 
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F PADDY Ashdown had his way, 
16-year-olds would be voting at the 
next General Election. Opinion polls 
suggest that a good many of them and 
of newly eligible voters between 18 and 
22 would vote for Ashdown’s Liberal 
Democrats. But if they genuinely desire 
radical social change, they’d be 
absolutely wrong to do this. 

It is hardly surprising that many 
potential young voters - those who 
aren’t completely alienated from elec- 
toral politics — should think that in cast- 
ing a vote for the Liberals they are 
voting for something more radical than 
Blair’s Labour Party. At September's 
Liberal Democrat conference Ashdown 
made much of the fact that Labour 
under Blair has moved to the right so 
far and so swiftly that his party looks 
to be the left of Labour. 

After all, the Liberals say they will 
increase tax for those earning more than 
£100,000 a year; Labour remains silent 
about taxing the rich. Blair refuses to 
commit Labour to spending extra 
money on education whereas the 
Liberals will pour £2 billion into 
schools, raised from increased income 
tax. 

Moreover, if Ashdown were PM he 
would outlaw incitement to anti-gay 
hatred, get rid of the hereditary House 
of Lords and renationalise the rail- 
ways—a frontbench Labour MP openly 





sists 


| DOCKERS’ STRUGGLE BRIDGES GENERATION GAP: Liverpool dockers and their 


BY MARK ABRAM 


pushing such an agenda would face the 
prospect of disciplinary action under 
Blair's regime. 

So why not vote Liberal Democrat? 

In general, the Liberal programme 
is what it says it is: a bourgeois demo- 
cratic programme, committed to more 
“open” government and an extension 
of legal protection to oppressed groups. 
The demands for the abolition of the 
Child Support Agency, increased spend- 
ing on education and the NHS reflect 
the importance attached to these issues 
by their voting base, made up largely of 
the more progressive three million or 
so of the affluent middle class in 
England. 


Echoes 

But the Liberals are anti-working 
class whenever it comes down to overtly 
class questions. Ashdown echoes the 
chorus that claims the benefits system 
is “too big and unaffordable”; he is 
happy to retain all the anti-trade union 
legislation passed by the Tories. 

We don’t have to wait for Ashdown 
to get to Number 10 to see the truth 
of this. Whenever Liberal Democrats 
have been in power in local government 
they have passed budgets which have 
resulted in cuts that have hit working 
class kids in schools or on council hous- 








| families joined the 3,000-strong lobby of the TUC on 9 September to press the 
union bureaucracy to support their year-long struggle for reinstatement. Despite 
| widespread sympathy among many delegates, the TUC as a whole continued to 


turn a deaf ear. 


The anniversary of the mass sackings by the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Company (MDHC) saw thousands take to the city’s streets. Hundreds of Turkish 
and Kurdish workers travelled from London to show their solidarity. The participa- | 

tion of hundreds of roads protesters and other single issue campaigners helped 

| create a carnival atmosphere on 28 September. As we go to press there is more 
serious business at hand as dockworkers from some 20 countries take action 
against cargo from companies that do business with the MDHC. In Australia, the 
Maritime Union has pledged to block all Liverpool-linked shipping from the 
country’s ports. Send donations to: Merseyside Port Shop Stewards’ Committee 
Appeal Fund, c/o Mr J Davies, Secretary, 19 Scorton Street, Liverpool L6 4AS. 
Ring 0151 207 3388 to invite a docker to speak at your meeting. 
in London, you can also contact dockers’ representatives on 0171 387 4771. 
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ing estates very hard. The Liberal group 
that controlled Tower Hamlets council 
in East London for eight years actively 
sought to divide the local working class 
and poor by whipping up racist senti- 
ment against local Bangladeshi resi- 
dents. 

A vote for the Liberal Democrats 
would also be a wasted vote — not 
because they won’t win — but because 
the main force for progressive social 
change in Britain is the working class. 
And the overwhelming mass of it, in 
excess of 13 million at the next election, 
will almost certainly vote Labour. Some 
will vote because of Blair and many oth- 
ers despite him and his very right 
wing programme. 

Revolutionaries start out from a dif- 
ferent premise to reformists in elections. 
Labour has had more left wing pro- 
grammes in the past, Liberals have had 
more right wing ones. But all these pro- 
grammes are pro-capitalist ones; they 
may reflect the pressure from below for 
change, but they all seek to defend the 
major institutions of repression and 
power over ordinary working people. 
They refuse to seriously challenge the 
vast amounts of wealth held by the key 
private sector companies and banks, 
wealth which we will need to expro- 
priate to achieve serious and funda- 
mental change. 

All Liberal or Labour programmes, 
















however “radical” they sound, will 
not stand the first serious objection 
from the magnates of industry and 
finance, the hostile bosses’ media and 
the chiefs of the armed forces. 

Faced with such a prospect many 
might despair and cynically abstain 
from the election. But cynicism is not 
an alternative. The key is to get the 
working class to wake up to the fact 
that serious, lasting, social and politi- 
cal change will only come when they 
take power into their own hands, build 
it from below in the housing estates and 
factories and offices and use. it to tear 
down and replace all the talking shops 
which mask where real power lies — 
boardrooms and Whitehall. 


Believe | 
But at present the mass of workers 
still believe that Labour will make a dif- 
ference after 17 Tory years. We do not 
share this illusion but it needs to be 
shattered in practice by putting Blair 
into office and exposing him during the 
course of a struggle to force a Labour 
government to carry out the policies 
that workers need. When millions see 
that he is unable to act in their interests 
and refuses to bend to the pressure of 
the working class, we will be better 
placed to win them to the revolution- 
ary alternative of a real workers’ gov- 
ernment and working class power. 





Free Satpal Ram! 


EXT MONTH marks the tenth 
anniversary of a gross injustice, 
| an injustice which has led toa 
decade in prison for Satpal Ram. 
Satpal’s crime was simply to defend 
himself against a racist attack ina 
Birmingham restaurant. He was con- 
victed of murder after fighting back 
against six violent racists. During the 
attack Satpal sustained several stab 
wounds, 

Over the past ten years of impris- 
onment Satpal has faced constant 
harassment by the prison authorities. 
He is currently classed under “phase 
5 rule” as a potentially disruptive 
prisoner and can be moved from prison 
to prison every 28 days. He has been 
strip searched, physically attacked and 













| SUPPORT THE DEMONSTRATION: 
Assembie 12 noon 
Saturday 16 November 
Holyhead School, Holyhead Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham 
Rally 3 pm Wheeler Street, Lozelis. 
For further information phone Suliman or Stan 
0121 507 1618 


put in segregation. He has also been 
denied proper meals and a change of 
clothes. | 

Satpal has been a tower of strength 
through much of his ordeal, but friends 
and supporters are extremely concerned 
at the effect that this treatment is hav- 
ing on his health. 

The anniversary of the attack which 
led to Satpal’s imprisonment will be 
marked by a demonstration and rally in 
Birmingham, organised by the Free 
Satpal Ram Campaign. 

The campaign's calling for Satpal’s 
release from prison and is asking 
that letters protesting at his impris- 
onment and appalling treatment to be 
sent to the Director of the Prison 
Service.# 
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LABOUR: The modernisers’ manifesto 





EDITORIAL & 3 





Blair targets union link | 


VER THE last month Tony Blair 
and his inner clique of “mod- 
ernisers’ have declared open 
season on the trade unions. As a result 
even Tribune, critical of, but essentially 
loyal to Blair, wrote in its editorial that 
“a crisis has developed at the heart of the 
labour movement” and that “the coming 
Labour conference is one of the most 
important in its history”. 

Tribune is right; nothing less than the 
very class character of the Labour Party 
itself is at stake. 

Blair has gone so far as to claim that 
the TUC’s decision back in 1899—to 
break with the Liberal Party and set up 
Labour—was a mistake. 

He wrote, in The Observer, that we 





have had so many Tory governments over 


the last 100 years because of “the divi- 
sion in radical politics at the end of the 
last century and beginning of this, 
between Liberals and the Labour Party”. 
This division was blamed on the unions. 
It was, according to Blair, a “distortion” 
which New Labour will correct. 


Character 

When Labour was founded it was a 
major step forward in the class con- 
sciousness of the British working class 
movement, expressing as it did a break 
with the open and unconcealed party of 
a major fraction of the capitalist class. 
Of course, Labour was then and has 
always been a bourgeois party, a party 
committed to the defence of capitalism. 

But it is not simply a bourgeois party. 
it a subordinate,"But nevertheless real, 
working class character. This link is 
expressed not just institutionally via union 
representation in the party, but political- 
ly through reforms Labour has carried out 
which have benefited the unions. 

It is, and so far remains, a bourgeois 
workers’ party. 

This is a contradiction. But it is a con- 
tradiction that Labour's previous right 
wing leaders, and even the bosses them- 
selves, have been willing to live with. In 
the name of serving its working class base 
Labour has been able to demobilise the 
working class, and pacify it in order to 
defend capitalism. 

The union link has helped Labour ful- 
fil this role. Union leaders have been allies 
with Labour leaders more times than they 
have been foes, working together in the 
name of class collaboration against the 
forces of class war. Some reforms have 
been the necessary price of this strate- 
gy, but they have never challenged the 
fundamental props of capitalist society. 
And they have normally been accepted 
by the bosses themselves when the 
Labour carrot was a more useful weapon 
against workers than the Tory stick. 

Blair is determined to change all of 
this. He might settle for a bourgeois 
workers’ party largely free from organ- 
ised rank and file pressure and trade 
union control, But his personal prefer- 
ence is to refashion Labour as a thor- 
oughly bourgeois party on the model of 
the US Democrats. 

His reason for wanting this change, 
and pursuing it with a vigour unprece- 
dented in the history of the labour move- 
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the GMB plot yet another cave-in to Tory Blair 


ment, is his belief that Labour can only 
become a fully accepted “party of gov- 
ernment” if it frees itself from the direct, 
and frequently disruptive, influence of 
the working class. 

He dresses this up in the language of 
“modernisation”. He talks of the replace- 
ment of the working class by a “com- 
munity” of all types. He attacks the notion 
of class struggle as outdated and replaces 
it with the vision of a “radical coali- 
tion” made up of “the self-employed and 
the unemployed, small business people 
and their customers, managers and work- 


ers, home owners and council tenants, 


skilled engineers as well as skilled doc- 
tors and teachers.” (New Britain: My 
Vision of a Young Country) 

This sickly sweet happy family 
image—more Brady Bunch than Brook- 
side—is Blair’s attempt to deny that he is 
a protagonist in the class struggle, on 
behalf of the bosses. 


Attack 

The truth is, and Blair knows it, that 
the working class and the bosses have 
totally different interests. So long as cap- 
italism exists they will fight each other to 
realise those interests. 

That is why, after the so called “end 
of strikes” we have strikes on the rail and 
Royal mail, on the Liverpool docks and 
at Hillingdon hospital. That is why the 
bosses don’t want a minimum wage, 
while workers everywhere are demand- 
ing one. That is why Blair attacks the 
unions and promises “fast track pun- 
ishment” for youth rather than jobs, ser- 
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vices and money for education. 

Above all it is why Blair has chosen 
now to step up the class struggle in the 
Labour Party. In office Blair wants to reju- 
venate British capitalism. To fulfil this 
project Blair will be obliged to ruthless- 
ly attack the pay, conditions, services and 
rights of the working class, starting with 
the public sector. 

He plans to launch his attack quick- 
ly in order to crush an expected upsurge 
in working class struggle—so far held 
in check by the legacy of defeat in the 
1980s and demoralisation after so many 
years of Tory rule. To ensure that he 
can win such a battle he has actually gone 
on to the attack in advance of the gen- 
eral election itself. 
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The TUC Congress was chosen as the 
site for the attack because of its sym- 
bolic importance as a gathering of the 
entire labour movement. By giving the 
unions a kicking during the Congress, 
Blair was reassuring the bosses that he 
meant business and signalling to the mid- 
die classes that he was anti-union. 

David Blunkett threatened new anti- 
union laws which would impose binding 
arbitration (no-strike rules) on public 
sector workers and would enforce re-bal- 
loting in disputes whenever the bosses 
offered something new. Stephen Byers 
told journalists that Labour in office 
would cut the union link (if faced by pub- 
lic sector strikes) and replace union fund- 
ing of Labour with new laws on state 
funding for political parties. Blair him- 
self attacked the postal strikers, calling 
on them to give up their action and re- 
ballot their members. 

Some people, including pro-Blair 
union leaders, now claim that this was all 
just a public relations cock up. It was not. 
It was a carefully planned operation. 

It was a deliberate attempt to open 
the way to Blair’s campaign to break 
the union link during the lifetime of the 
next government. 

The Blairites have followed through 
the nuclear strike on the unions with 
more conventional weaponry aimed 
against the elderly (no increase in pen- 
sions), public sector workers (“no pay 
bonanza”) and the low paid (no chance 
of £4.26 per hour as the minimum wage). 

All of this should warn every worker 
looking to a Blair government to beware. 

But it should also rouse workers to 
action now. For despite the clear state- 
ment of intent by the Blairites to ditch 
the unions, they haven’t won yet. They 
may even have miscalculated their 
strength. They can be defeated. 


Allies 

At the TUC Congress countless dele- 
gates and even Blair’s staunchest allies in 
the bureaucracy, like Alan Johnson of the 
postal workers and John Edmonds of the 
GMB, rounded on Labour. Blunkett’s pro- 
posals on new anti-union laws were 
denounced and Blair was forced into a par- 
tial retreat. There were overwhelming votes 
for a £4.26 minimum wage and for an 
extensive legislative programme defend- 
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ing workers’ and unions’ rights at work— 
both warning shots from the unions. 

Outright hostility to the threat to 
the union link amongst trade unionists 
and Labour activists was so powerful that 
the previously quiescent Labour left have 
emerged to lead a campaign defending 
it. The Labour Party conference—which 
opened as we went to press—was shap- 
ing up to be an arena of conflict rather 
than a glorified election rally. 

In these battles the old-alliances are 
still useful to Blair, if frayed after the ruc- 
tions at the TUC. With Barbara Castle 
threatening to defeat the front bench over 
pensions, Harman turned to the old allies 
in the union bureaucracy to secure a 
majority against the membership. 


Explode 

In the background there is working 
class resentment: at the attacks we are 
facing from the Tories, and at those we 
are being threatened with by Blair. The 
anger will explode into action at the ear- 
liest opportunity. 

These circumstances create new con- 
ditions for the struggle against Blair. His 
attempt to destroy the working class base 
of the Labour Party can be thwarted. 

In every affiliated union a campaign 
must be launched now. Resolutions, peti- 
tions, district and regional conferences 
must all be used to demand no break- 
ing of the union link, immediate imple- 
mentation of a £4.26 minimum wage and 
immediate introduction of the TUC char- 
ter of workers’ rights. 

Inside the Labour Party itself activists 
must fight for these demands. There 
should be active solidarity with all work- 
ers who are in struggle now or who strike 
between now and the general election. 
The fight to force the Labour leader- 
ship to support such struggles should be 
pressed at the highest levels of the party. 

The union bureaucrats, the Labour 
left and centre are cowards. They don't 
have the stomach for sucha fight. As the 
months go on Blair has one almighty 
weapon to use against them—the ever 
closer prospect of a general election. The 
looming election will also convince many 
working class activists that the best bet 
is to lie low, to put Blair in office while 
relying on the backroom struggle between 
the “modernisers” and the union leaders 
to reduce him to a mere figurehead. 

Be assured—that will not happen. Kin- 
nock and Smith may have been prepared 
to abandon their old principles, and even 
to lie through their teeth, to gain office. 
Blair does not have to lie: he really believes 
in capitalism, he really hates the unions, 
the working class and the whole tradition 
of the Labour Party itself. He will split 
the Labour Party rather than see it return 
to being an instrument—however inade- 
quate—of the leaders of the organised 
working class. 

That is why we need not just an oppo- 
sition to Blair but an alternative. We need 
a revolutionary socialist working class party 
that can lead the struggles against the Tories 
now, the opposition to Blairism in the 
bureaucracy while getting on with what the 
bureaucrats—mesmerised by Blair—have 
forgotten about: leading the fight for bet- 
ter wages and conditions now. 
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BY HELEN WATSON 





ARBARA CASTLE used to bea 
target of trade union militants’ 
anger. In the 1960s she tried to 
introduce “In Place of Strife”, Labour’s 
first set of anti-union laws. Now she is 
feted as a keeper of old Labour’s red 
flame. 

This latter-day reputation has been 
enhanced by her current battle against 
New Labour’s front bench on the ques- 
tion of pensions. Castle, now in her 
eighties, has been transformed into the 
champion of the welfare state. 

In the run up to Labour Party con- 
ference the front bench suits have 
mobilised all their media friends and 
advertising methods to try and make 
Castle appear as a mad radical intent 
on destroying their carefully laid 
plans for Britain’s prosperity. 

Harriet Harman — doubtless the 
proud posessor of a hefty private pen- 
sion herself - says that this would mean 
a two and a half pence increase in the 
basic rate of tax. Since Labour will 
not even think about tax increases then 
obviously Castle’s will end up in the 
wastebasket. 

So what are Castle’s proposals? They 
are contained in a pamphlet co- 
authored with sociologist Peter 
Townsend, entitled We can afford the 
Welfare State. The main demands are 
that there should be no means testing 
of pensions, that the link between the 
state pension and earnings (SERPS) 
should be restored, and that SERPS 
should be re-established as the bench- 
mark for private pensions. Specifical- 
ly they call for an immediate compen- 
satory rise in the state pension of £5 for 
single people and £8 for couples. 

Where did she get such extremist 
proposals from? From the 1992 Labour 
manifesto. 

“Tories have failed our pensioners”, 
it rightly said. “The Conservatives abol- 
ished the link between pensions and 
earnings. As a result a single retirement 
pension has been cut by £17.65 a week 
and the married pension by £28.00 a 
week.” 

The pledge? To raise the basic 
state pension by £5/£8, (“our first pri- 
ority”) and thereafter restore the link 
between pensions and average earnings. 
It added a commitment to SERPS as 
the standard for private pensions, a flex- 
ible retirement age between 60 and 70, 
and a set of legal measures to protect 
workers from unscrupulous private 
occupational pension schemes. 

This summer the Labour leadership 
has published a new position on pen- 
sions, Security and Retirement, which 
dumps all previous Party policy on 
the question. The first priority has now 
become the 700,000 poorest pension- 
ers, even though a third of the 10 muil- 
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Blair is set to abandon pensioners to poverty 


lion pensioners in Britain are living in 
poverty. 

Labour plans to introduce a means 
tested top up for the state pension for 
the poorest, called Pension Entitlement. 
Then there will be a new framework of 
“stakeholder pensions”, a second tier 
pension scheme in collaboration with 
private pension companies for those 
who do not have access to occupa- 
tional pensions. But Labour will not 
restore SERPS and refuse to re-estab- 
lish the link between pensions and aver- 
age earnings. 

In Labour's policy document New 
Opportunities for Business there is a 
commitment to decrease the costs of 
pension schemes by using “partnership 
and competition” with private sector 
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ulations to stop the bosses plundering 
the workers’ pension funds to line their 
own pockets. 

Under the Tories the basic retire- 
ment pension has dropped to 14% of 
average male earnings as a result of end- 
ing the link to earnings. It is now linked 
to average prices which have risen slow- 
er than earnings. 

Rather than reverse this, Labour 
plans to pursue Tory policies. The Tories 
have increased the use of means test- 
ing from 17% to 34% of the social 
security budget. Labour will increase 
this further. The Tories have forced and 
bribed people into private pension 
schemes. Labour will push this further. 


Poverty will be increased. aman 

Means tested benefits are neither a 
sensible way of saving money nor a fair 
way of alleviating pc verty. For a start 
th t far mor iminister. The 
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administrative cost of the means test- 
ed income support is £5.45 per per- 
son per week, compared with the uni- 
versal entitlment pension which costs 
45p per person per week. 

Secondly, the uptake of means test- 
ed benefits is lower, and a large pro- 
portion of people do not receive the 
money they are entitled to. Others make 
claims, but find they are not eligible and 
have to live off savings or even sell their 
homes. 

Universal child benefit was intro- 
duced as a way of trying to reduce the 
effects of poverty on the health and wel- 
fare of children. It not only applied to 
the poorest, but was a small increase in 
the income to all mothers. Labour is 
planning to abolish a number of uni- 
versal benefits. In an attempt to gain 
popular support they are holding up the 
spectre of the scrounging millionaires 
who receive all these benefits. 

Their justification for abolishing 
child benefit payments for over 16s in 
education is that at the moment this 
universal benefit also goes to million- 
aires who don’t need it. So to stop this 
we all lose benefits! How does this hurt 
the millionaires and help the millions 
of ordinary who need benefits and cur- 
rently receive them as of right? 

If Labour was really worried about 
the scrounging millionaires - and it isn't, 
it welcomes their donations to party 
funds like it did with Matthew Harding 
- it would hit them with tax. But of 
course this goes against the “New 
Labour, No Tax” mantra. 

Labour’s plans to introduce means 
testing for part of the state pension, and 
for child benefit for over 16s in edu- 
cation are just the start. 

If they succeed they will go on to 
make more and more elements of the 
welfare state means tested, leading to 
public systems for health, education 
and social security that are an inade- 
quate and underfunded safety net for 
the poorest, while others have to pay 
directly. This will inevitably lead to a 
further decline in the standards of pub- 
lic welfare provision as anyone who can 
afford insurance will be forced to opt 
out into private schemes. 

Harman, Blair and Brown’s argu- 
ment is that “we” can’t afford to 
increase pensions by £5/£8 a week, nor 
link them to earnings. This is a lie. 

Because payments into the national 
pension scheme (through National 
Insurance) are linked to earnings, 
they are rising faster than the payments 
out, which are now linked to prices. At 
the moment National Insurance con- 
tributions are raising far more (£5 bil- 
lion in 1995-6) than the government is 
paying out in benefits - an estimated 
£2billion of the excess is going into sub- 
sidising private pension schemes and 
other concessions to the well off. 


sions! 


This money should immediately be 
given back to the workers who paid for 
it throughout their working lives - the 
pensioners. 

Over 30 resolutions have been 
sent to Labour Party Conference 
opposed to the leadership line on pen- 
sions. The trade unions and con- 
stituencies are demanding as a mini- 
mum the reinstatement of the link of 
pensions to earnings, the restoration of 
SERPS and workers’ control over pen- 
sion funds. 

Even this is a long way from meet- 
ing the needs of pensioners. The UN 
has recently reviewed pensions and con- 
cluded that private schemes are dan- 
gerous as they leave millions without 
any protection, and recommend a mix- 
ture of public and private pension pro- 
visions that provide about 30-40% of 
previous earnings on retirement. 
Townsend and Castle take this figure 
and argue that Labour should be com- 
mitted to a basic state pension of 
20% of average earnings, with SERPS 
providing another 10-20%. 

But why should people’s incomes 
drop by 60 - 80% when they stop 
work? Most people live for at least 10 
- 20 years after they retire. Current poli- 
cies mean that, for the rich this is a time 
to spend their accummulated wealth 
and pursue their interests. 

Retired workers on the other hand 
form a growing army of desperately 
poor, isolated, undernourished and 
housebound people fearing every bill 
that comes through the door. Electric- 
ity charges do not fall by 80% because 
you are over 65. Food prices don’t get 
subsidised. And thanks to the mis- 
named “community care” legislation, 
older people who are sick are having to 
sell their homes in order to pay for 
means-tested state nursing care. 

Workers and pensioners need to 
organise to put pressure on Labour not 
only to fulfil their previous promises, 
but to meet our real needs. Labour must 
not be allowed to get away with their 
attacks on pensioners. 


Whal lo _ lor 








IARMUID O’NEILL was a young, 
unarmed Irishman living in Lon- 
don. The police suspected him 





of being in the IRA. So when they raid- 


ed his home they shot him dead and 
then dragged his body down the stairs 
at the front of the house. 

They lied and claimed they had car- 
ried him out on a stretcher. They said 
he was killed in a “shoot out”: but later 
they admitted he was unarmed. O’Neill 
was the victim of a shoot to kill oper- 
ation by the British state. 

This is the reality of the British 
state’s attitude to the Irish struggle - 
brutal, remorseless and with scant 


regard for legal niceties. After all Diar- 
muid and the other “terrorist” suspects 
captured in the raid hadn’t been 
charged with any crimes, let alone 
found guilty in a court. Yet every filthy, 
drink-sodden bigot working on 
Britain’s tabloids yelped with glee at 
the killing and declared the suspects 
guilty. 

By contrast Jeremy Corbyn, the 
Labour MP for Islington North, made 
a small gesture in support of the repub- 
lican movement in the same week as 
the killing. He invited Gerry Adams to 
the House of Commons to promote his 
autobiography. Corbyn was backed in 


this by Tony Benn and Ken Livingstone. 

Adams a former MP; the leader of 
a legal party which gained 17% of 
the vote in Northern Ireland; he has 
been welcomed at Clinton’s White 
House and has held both secret and 
public meetings with senior British 
politicians over the last 20 years. But 
Corbyn’s gesture to Adams provoked 
outrage. 

The Labour leadership did not even 
query the actions of Diarmuid O’ Neill’s 
killers or the tabloids’ contempt for the 
truth. But they poured abuse on Cor- 
byn, threatened him with expulsion and 
are now plotting to deselect him. 


From a party that constantly thrusts 
its democratic credentials down the 
throats of its socialist critics this is rich 
indeed. It reveals just how loyal Labour 
is to Britain’s murderous state machine 
and just how intolerant the Blair lead- 
ership is of any dissent in the party. 

Corbyn was entitled to invite Adams. 
Any moves against him by the Labour 
leadership should be met with full-scale 
resistance. If Blair wants a fight on this, 
Corbyn and his supporters should say 
clearly — we'll give you one and you'll 
regret it. 

@ Defend Jeremy Corbyn! 
@ Troops out of Ireland Now! 





Jeremy Corbyn MP 
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TUC CONGRESS:Blair’s nuclear strike on unions 


attracted more media interest than 

any Congress of the past decade. 
General Secretary John Monks’ plans 
for the Blackpool gathering were as 
carefully tailored as one of his sharp 
suits. It was to be a polite, media- 
friendly affair. 

Blackpool was supposed to be a 
showcase for the General Council’s 
“new unionism”, a partner which lead- 
ing sections of the union bureaucracy 
assumed would be acceptable to New 
Labour. The emphasis would be on 
individual rights at work, stakeholding 
as the latest variant on class collabo- 
ration and, more controversially, on the 
promotion of European monetary inte- 
gration. 

Monks even hoped to have the 
Princess Royal give a speech to the 
assembled delegates. Charitable as ever 
Anne declined the invitation! But 
another invited guest who did show up 
at Blackpool was the recently elected 
secretary-treasurer of the US AFL-CIO 
confederation, Richard Trumka. 


Te SEPTEMBER 1996 TUC 


Praise 

If the top table had been expecting 

a hymn of praise to the glories of cred- 

it card unionism, they m must have expe- 
rienced a bit of a shock as Trumka 
spouted fighting rhetoric about the 
need for unions va es — mean fight- 
ing machines” “multi- 
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Britain, the #7 S or any other country. 
Their only loyalty is to their akan line 
and their only flag is the almighty 
dollar”. 

This all seemed a far cry from 
Monks’ infatuation with European 
works councils as the answer to pover- 
ty pay and inadequate training. 

In early September, Monks had con- 
fidently predicted that the Congress 
would not name a specific figure for a 
minimum wage in order to avoid any 
suggestion that the unions were about 
to make real demands of a Blair gov- 
ernment. By the third day of the con- 
ference, however, delegates had given 
their backing to a motion proposed 
by Arthur Scargill and Unison’s Rod- 
ney Bickerstaffe calling for £4.26 an 
hour. 

Of course, this proved to be an 
ingredient in more classic bureau- 
cratic fudge as the TUC agreed anoth- 


er composite and a General Council 
statement stating that any specific fig- 
ure was merely a bid to New Labour's 
proposed Low Pay Commission. Nev- 
ertheless, the vote in favour of £4.26 
was an embarrassment for both Monks 
and the GMB’s John Edmonds, whose 
speech against the NUM and Unison 
motion included a stinging attack on 
Scargill and the SLP. The reception 
given to Scargill was not rapturous, but 
it did symbolise his resurrection with- 
in the TUC, a setting where he has 
faced severe humiliation in the recent 
past. 


Exploit 

But the biggest thorn in Monks’ side 
this year was not so much the usual sus- 
pects from the left of the union bureau- 
cracy but New Labour. Before the vote 
on the minimum wage, however, the 
New Labour leadership had already sig- 
nalled its intention to exploit the 
TUC as a convenient backdrop for 
unveiling its own determination to fur- 
ther curb “union power”. 

Shadow Education and Employ- 
ment Secretary David Blunkett had 
used the leader page of the London 
Evening Standard — required reading 
in the stockbroker belt — to moot pro- 
posals for the introduction of binciog 
arbitration in public sector disputes 
and to compel unions to reballot their 
members on any remotely new offer 
from bosses. # 
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in Blackpool about the actual meaning 
of his article, but Tony Blair, having 
supped privately with the TUC top 
table on Tuesday evening, spelled it out 
in black and white the following morn- 


ing. 


Acceptance 

Blair used the media to issue a call 
for a ballot of CWU members in the 
Royal Mail over a package rejected 
by the union’s executive six weeks 
before, He practically recommended 
acceptance by postal workers of what 
he called “a pretty good offer”. To 
put it mildly, the bureaucracy was 
rattled and some unlikely figures with- 
in it were genuinely incensed by Blair’s 
intrusion. 

Monks’ troubles were not over, 
however, as a quartet of journalists det- 
onated the bombshell planted over a 
meal by New Labour frontbencher 


Stephen Byers. Byers’ suggestion of a 
ballot over voting rights and seats on 
the party’s national executive left the 
usually buoyant Monks looking very 
deflated in his closing speech to the 
conference. He commented meekly that 
the “unions were looking for a surer 
touch from Labour”, 

The TUC tried to assert its inde- 
pendence over employment rights. 
While it rejected motions from the 
NUM and CWU calling for repeal of 
the whole arsenal of anti-union laws, 
it overwhelmingly adopted proposals 
for a range of employment rights that 
go far beyond anything Blair and Blun- 
kett want to consider. 


Protection 

These include measures to make 
rights at work, including protection 
against dismissal, apply from the first 
day of a job. In itself, the vote did lit- 
tle more than reiterate the pledge made 
to the TUC by the late John Smith in 
1993 as a concession for the loss of 
union influence at the TUC. But in 
the context of the week’s strident anti- 
union stance by Blair and co., this was 
the bureaucracy throwing down the 
gauntlet. 

The debates and votes cast at Black- 
pool did not herald a new unionism 
based on dyed in the wool bureaucrats 
reborn as class warriors. After all the 
conference continued to to turn a deaf ear 
to the Liverpool dockers and sacked 
strikers from Magnet Southern in Dar- 
lington. 

But Blackpool did put a serious dent 
in the plans of Monks and other mem- 
bers of the General Council for a fur- 
ther rightward shift. The 1996 TUC 
also made it plain that Tony Blair would 
not be able to achieve an amicable 
divorce from the union bureaucracy in 
the near future. 

The week’s events opened a window 
of opportunity that militants must 
exploit in the period between now and 
the General Election. The kind of pres- 
sure from below that has prevented the 
likes of Johnson from selling out the 
Royal Mail teamworking dispute 
should be intensified, with the aim of 
driving an ever wider wedge between 
Blair and the union bureaucracy. But 
this can only be the start of a much 
more basic challenge to the bureau- 
cracy itself from an organised rank and 
file within and across the unions.@ 





Post: vote yes! 





HE COMMUNICATION Workers’ 
Union (CWU) national executive 

finally caved in to threats from the 
Tories, Royal Mail bosses and even Tony 
Blair when, on 19 September, it called 
off further planned strike action. Up 
until then there had been a series of 
well-supported strikes against man- 
agement’s attempts to force team- 
working on sorting offices and axe the 
second delivery. 

Union officials announced a new bal- 
lot because Royal Mail had threat- 
ened legal action over the union’s fail- 
ure to report a trivial number of spoilt 
ballot papers in the original strike vote. 
The executive is also scared of the Tories 
making one final push for privatisation 
of the Royal Mail before the General 
Election. 

The decision to call a ballot is an 
undeniable setback for the fight, but 
also gives militants the opportunity to 
regroup. In the new ballot, activists 


must fight for the maximum “yes” vote 
through mass meetings that also dis- 
cuss the way forward in the long-run- 
ning dispute. 

Many CWU members remain dead 
set against teamworking, but will be 
reluctant to carry on with limited action 
that doesn’t look like going anywhere. 
Postal workers cannot afford to wait, 
in the words of one executive mem- 
ber, “until Christmas deliveries when 
Royal Mail might start take notice of 
the action”. 

Activists need to convene a nation- 
al meeting with the aim of building the 
widest support for an escalation to an 
all-out indefinite strike. They need to 
prepare now for the extension of unof- 
ficial action, whatever the outcome of 
the current ballot. Even as the execu- 
tive retreats, wildcat walkouts contin- 
ue in opposition to the victimisation of 
union officials and petty assertions of 
management’s authority. 


At the Almeida Street sorting office 
in North London, workers staged two 
strikes in the space of as many days. 
First they walked out over the sacking 
of delivery worker Garry Wills, whose 
reinstatement they won - pending an 
appeal. Later in the day, anger erupt- 
ed as the bosses reneged on a previ- 
ous agreement to allow workers to 
attend the funeral of former colleague 
Brian Hagland, murdered in Australia. 
Both actions were, of course, com- 
pletely illegal. 

The whole of the executive has 
shown that it is not prepared to give a 
lead in defying the anti-unions laws, 
which are a key obstacle to winning 
an outright victory. Rank and file 
activists must seize the time between 
now and the close of the ballot on 29 
October to put the control of the strug- 
gle in the hands of those members who 
are prepared to fight by whatever means 
necessary to win.B 


FIGHTBACK @ 5 








Newcastle healthworkers were out on strike on 23 September. They are fighting a local 
pay deal which would mean an Increase of just 0.75%. Further strikes are planned if 
management do not improve this appalling pay offer. Meanwhile healthworkers In Lon- 
don at the UCLH are currently balloting for indefinite action against a similar pay deal. 








Magnet: 


Spread the strike 





&é& Ti: COMPANY won't talk, 
it won’t negotiate.” These 
words to Workers Power 

from strike committee member Ian Cra- 

mond sum up the attitude of manage- 
ment at furniture manufacturer Mag- 
net & Southern in Darlington. The 

company’s bosses sacked Jan and 300 

other members of four unions in late 

August, after they had launched a legal 
strike for a half-decent pay rise. 
Magnet is trying to run a scabbing 
operation, using US-style union bust- 
ing tactics, though with very limited 
success so far. In response, the strik- 
ers are mounting regular mass pickets 
of the plant and calling for a boycott of 

Magnet’s kitchen fittings and other 

products. They have sent delegations 

around the North East, to Sheffield, 


Manchester and Edinburgh to raise 
funds and publicise their fight. 

Magnet has already admitted that it is 
losing money hand over fist in its effort 
to break the unions, but is apparently dig- 
ging in for a long fight to achieve its aim 
of union-free production. The strikers 
have every right to demand industrial sol- 
idarity from other workers — over the 
heads of their union officials if need be. 
In particular, the men and women from 
Darlington should be fighting for action 
at Magnet’s other factories with some 
1,700 workers. 

e Send cheques payable to Magnet 
Families’ Hardship Fund, c/o Ian Cra- 
mond, 109 Jedburgh Drive, Darlington 
Co. Durham DL3 9UP. To invite a 
speaker to your union meeting, ring 
01325 282389.8 





Derbyshire FB 


EMBERS OF the Fire Brigades’ 
Vi Union (FBU) have called off 

further action against Der- 
byshire County Council after winning 
significant concessions from the 
Labour-controlled authority through a 
summer-long campaign of nine-hour 
strikes. Delegates from the county’s fire 
stations voted by two-to-one to accept 
an offer that will still mean the elimi- 
nation of 12 posts and the axing of one 
appliance in Derby. There will be no 





redundancies, however, since the posts 
are currently vacant. 

Whilst council leader Martin 
Doughty was threatening a lock-out if 
action continued, the FBU’s General 
Secretary Ken Cameron urged caution. 
An all-out action could have won far 
more, including the complete with- 
drawal of the whole original £1.3 mil- 
lion cuts package, but Derbyshire 
remains an inspiring examples to 
brigades in other authorities.@ 
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CLARA ZETKIN: Pioneer of women’s struggle 
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One hundred years ago, on October 16 1896, Clara Zetkin addressed the German Social __ 
Democratic Party (SPD) Congress in Gotha. Her speech, and the resolution adopted by the Party, 
marked a major advance for the socialist programme for the emancipation of women. 


ODAY FEW socialists or trade 

unionists would disagree with 

women having the right to work, 
oppose women having the vote, or deny 
that protective legislation is needed to 
shield women from the harmful effects 
of some work during and immediately 
after pregnancy. Many would also agree 
that the question of women’s liberation 
is inextricably linked to the struggle for 
socialism. 

These fundamental positions, and 
the theoretical basis for them, were 
established in the German socialist 
movement one hundred years ago. 

The German movement also argued 
that working class women have little in 
common with middle class and bour- 
geois women, and that there are no 
grounds for unity in a single feminist 
women’s movement. Instead, they 
argued for a working class, socialist, 
women’s movement fighting alongside 
working class men for the overthrow 
of capitalism. 

These latter positions are far less 
popular today. Yet they remain cor- 
rect and acting on them is vital in the 
fight for women’s liberation. 

In the 19th century most socialist 
parties supported some form of eman- 
cipation for women, seeing it as an 
extension of their general advocacy of 
rights (to education, voting, full equal- 
ity under the law). But there were some 
in the labour movement who did not 
share even these liberal views. 

The SPD was created in 1875 from 
a fusion of two parties, one of which 
was led by Ferdinand Lassalle. He 
advanced a thoroughly reactionary posi- 
tion on women, reflecting the views 
of sections of workers who believed that 
women in the labour force caused the 
lowering of wages. Lassalle’s Workers’ 
Association published a document in 
1866 which argued that the party’s aim 
should be: 

“To bring about a situation in which 
every adult man can take a wife and 
start a family whose existence will be 
assured through his work . . . The right- 
ful work of women and mothers is in 
the home and family .: . Alongside 
the solemn duties of the man and father 
in public life and the family, the woman 
and mother should stand for the cosi- 
ness and poetry of domestic life...” 

Pitted against this view were the 
founders of scientific socialism—Marx 
and Engels—who argued that women’s 
entry into the workforce was a neces- 
sary precondition for the emancipation 
of women and of the working class. 
Within the SPD, the Lassalleans met 
capable opponents in August Bebel and 
Clara Zetkin. 

Zetkin argued in 1889: 

“The Socialists must know that given 
the present economic development, 
women’s work is a necessity, that the 
natural tendency to women’s work is 
either to reduce the working hours that 
every individual must render to society 
or to augment the wealth of society; that 
it is not women’s work per se which in 
competition with men’s work lowers 
wages, but rather the exploitation of 
female labour by the capitalists who 
appropriate it , . . Just as the workers 
are subjugated by the capitalists, 
women are subjugated by men and they 
will continue to be in that position as 
long as they are not economically inde- 
pendent. The quintessential pre-req- 
uisite for their economic independence 
is work.” 

The SPD was the largest and most 
influential workers’ party in Europe 
in the late 19th and early 20th centu- 
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ry. In the 1880s and 1890s the SPD was 
repressed in Germany, first with Bis- 
mark’s Anti-Socialist Laws banning 
political organisations of the working 
class, and later with the Combination 
Laws which restricted the right to hold 
meetings and specifically prevented 
women from joining political parties. 
Despite their near illegality, the SPD 
were able to organise, build a mass 
party and trade unions, debate and 
develop a socialist programme, and win 
massive support in parliamentary elec- 
tions. 

Despite severe restrictions on 
women’s political activity, the SPD was 
also able to build a sizeable socialist 
women’s movement, maintain a regu- 
lar theoretical magazine for women, 
and develop theoretical, programmat- 
ic and organisational positions. This 
created the basis for the revolutionary 
integration of the struggle for women’s 
emancipation with that of the general 
struggle of the working class. 

The debates on the woman question 
were taken forward by the publica- 
tion of two key books, the conclu- 
sions of which were codified in reso- 
lutions at the Gotha Congress of the 
SPD in 1896. 

The first book, Woman in the Past, 
Present andsfuture, later renamed 
Woman under Socialism, was written 
by SPD leader August Bebel and pub- 
lished in 1878. Its main strengths were 
in the vivid description of women’s lives 
under capitalism and in its historical 
approach to women’s subordination— 
seeing it not as a “natural” state but one 
born of a social division of labour. 

The book’s popularity was phe- 
nomenal. By 1895 it had gone through 
25 editions in German, and undergone 
numerous translations. For several years 
it was the book most borrowed from 
libraries in Germany. One working class 
woman, Ottilie Baader, first read it 
when she was 40: 

“Although I was not a Social Demo- 
crat I had friends who belonged to the 
party. Through them I got the pre- 
cious work. I read it nights through. It 
was my own fate and that of thousands 
of my sisters. Neither in the family 
nor in public life had I ever heard of all 
the pain the woman must endure . . . I 
read the book not once but ten times.” 

Baader went on to join the SPD. 

Woman, as it became known, was 
revised several times, not least after 
Engels published The Origin of the 
Family, Private Property and the State, 
in 1884. The latter work contained a 
more developed scientific position on 
the class nature of women’s oppression. 
Engels argued that the origin of oppres- 
sion was in the development of class 
society itself, and that the nature of the 
oppression changed with different 
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Clara Zetkin was the key figure in developing the SPD’s work on women. She once 
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boasted to Karl Kautsky, “It Is no exaggeration when | state that It was in large 
part my personal work that defined clearly the principles of our women’s movement 
and its relationship to our general movement on the one hand and to the bourgeois 


feminists on the other.” — 


forms of class society. 

It was Clara Zetkin who seized these 
theories and used them to develop a 
programme. In 1889 she published a 
pamphlet, The Question of Women 
Workers and Women at the Present 
Time, which linked the work of Bebel 
and Engels to her own experience of 
organising working class women in Ger- 
many and the Second International. She 
turned the theories into propaganda, 
launching the SPD women’s maga- 
zine Die Gleichheit (Equality) in 1891. 
She also put the SPD resolutions into 
practice and, in defiance of the law, 
organised a network of socialist women. 

The success of the SPD’s work on 
women eventually became clear in the 
first two decades of the 20th century. 
By 1914 over 16% of SPD members 
were women, and there were 124,000 
subscribers to Die Gleichheit. 

Zetkin presented her overview of 
women’s oppression and a resolution 
on the tasks ahead to the SPD Congress 
in Gotha in 1896. Her speech was later 
published by the party as a pamphlet. 

Zetkin began her speech with a 
description of the origins of women’s 
oppression, arguing that, “the social 
suppression of women coincided with 
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the creation of private property’. But 
while women’s oppression existed in 
previous class societies, Zetkin argued 
that the modern woman question only 
arose with capitalism. 

With the development of large scale 
machinery: 

“millions (of women) were now 
forced to find their livelihood and their 
meaningful lives outside of their fami- 
lies and within society as a whole, At 
that moment they became aware of the 
fact that their social illegality stood in 
opposition to their most basic interest. 
It was from this moment on that there 
existed the modern women’s question.” 

Zetkin described the woman ques- 
tion for the different classes under cap- 
italism, making it clear that there are 
different issues for the women of the 
proletariat, the middle bourgeoisie and 
intelligentsia, and of the “Upper Ten 
Thousand”—the high bourgeoisie. 

Different tasks faced each class of 
women. For women of the “Upper 
Ten Thousand” the key battle is around 
the demand to dispose of their prop- 
erty in an independent and free man- 
ner, an end to the social differences that 
are based on property and inheritance 
rights. 

For the middle bourgeoisie and intel- 
ligentsia, the key question is not so 
much property rights, but of equality 
with men in order to compete with 
them in the professions and in business. 
For this class, it is a struggle against 
men who resist such competition, and 
the movement of these women is the 
classic bourgeois women’s movement. 

It is different for proletarian women, 
who do not have to fight for access to 
work, since capitalism has forced work 
upon them. Zetkin argues that this cre- 
ated a degree of economic indepen- 
dence for working class women. But 
it also cruelly exploits women, and 
denies them the ability to develop their 
individuality. The obstacle to their lib- 








eration is that exploitation, it is capi- 
talism: 

“Therefore the liberation struggle of 
the proletarian woman cannot be sim- 
ilar to the struggle that the bourgeois 
woman wages against the male of her 
class. On the contrary, it must be a joint 
struggle with the male of her class 
against the entire class of capitalists.” 

Zetkin argues that proletarian 
women also share the demands of the 
bourgeois women’s movement for 
equality, suffrage and education, but: 

“She (the proletarian woman) 
regards the fulfilment of these demands 
simply as a means to enable that move- 
ment to enter the battle, equipped with 
the same weapons, alongside the pro- 
letariat.” 

The conclusions Zetkin draws from 
this analysis are reflected in the posi- 
tions adopted in the SPD resolution. 
Firstly, to develop the party’s work 
among women. At the time, the com- 
bination laws forbade women from 
belonging to political organisations, but 
did not prohibit the activity of indi- 
viduals. So a network of representatives 
(Vertrauenspersonen) circumvented the 
law. They were shop stewards of a kind, 
whose task was: 

“educating proletarian women in 
political and trade union matters and 
awakening and reinforcing their class 
consciousness’. 

They distributed party propaganda 
to women, organised discussions, and 
encouraged women to join trade unions 
and take part in political activity. 

Zetkin also proposed continuing the 
magazine in order to educate the more 
politically developed women, and 
producing popular pamphlets for 
women on socialism. She insisted that 
these were not to be special women’s 
propaganda, but rather socialist agita- 
tion among women: 

“to awaken women’s class con- 
sciousness and to incorporate them into 
the class struggle”. 

In relation to the programme, the 
SPD agreed to agitate in the press of 
the party, through the parliamentary 
fraction as well as through organising 
working class women, for a whole series 
of economic and democratic demands 
aimed at achieving protection and equal 
rights for women. 

Zetkin was insistent that the strug- 
gle for these demands, and the organ- 
isation of women to achieve them, 
had to be independent of, and often in 
opposition to, the bourgeois feminists. 

Zetkin’s contribution was a major 
step forward from the earlier tendency 
to ignore or actively oppose women’s 
struggles, or allowing the feminists to 
take the leadership and to organise 
working class women as supporters for 
their own bourgeois struggles. 

Weaknesses remained, however. The 
most significant gap in her under- 
standing was her limited view of the 
revolutionary potential of struggle 
around the immediate demands of 
women. She generally saw women as a 
difficult group of workers to organise, 
and therefore the special forms of work 
and propaganda that were needed were 
primarily aimed at allowing women to 
participate more fully in the struggle 
for the general demands of the work- 
ing class. 

It fell to Alexandra Kollontai (see 
Workers Power 199) to fully articu- 
late the revolutionary potential of the 
fight against women’s specific oppres- 
sion and how this could be used posi- 
tively to integrate working class women 
into the general fight for socialism.@ 


Marxism and Women’s Liberation | 
an LRCI pamphiet, 
available from Workers Power, 
price £1 
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Rhodes: 








Keith Harvey has been watching the 


new BBC series, Rhodes 


HAVE A confession to make: I have 

danced on Cecil Rhodes’ grave. I did 

my jig in Zimbabwe last year on a 
simple bronze plaque set into a granite 
outcrop—all that marks the resting 
place of this paramount British 
financier, diamond magnate and impe- 
rialist. 

When he died they packed his body 
in ice and the funeral cortege trav- 
elled by rail to a majestic spot, called 
World’s View, in the Matopos Hills, 
south of Bulawayo. Cecil Rhodes was 
fond of going to this spot, no doubt 
pleased as punch at being master of 
all he surveyed—Rhodesia—from this 
commanding view. 

Rhodes, the new BBC drama, tells 


Revol 








History 





of how he achieved this in the last thir- 
ty years of the 19th century, before he 
died aged 49. As a saga of one man’s 
journey to multi-millionaire status the 
serial, the most expensive BBC pro- 
duction ever, plays fair with the main 
facts of his life. 

But Rhodes was more than just one 
of many entrepreneurs of the time. He 
was a pioneer of a new epoch of capi- 
talism—imperialism. From 1870 he 
blazed a trail in the “scramble for 
Africa” and eventually forced the British 
government to follow him, redefining 
its foreign policy for this new world 
order as it did so. 

As an imperialist his ambitions were 


far from modest. In his will, drawn up 





lonary 


John McKee reviews Revolutionary History (Vol 6, no 
2/3) Summer 1996. Revolutionary Marxism in Britain 
and Ireland from the 1930s to the 1960s. Price £5.95. 


SHE ESSAYS in this journal vary 
- considerably in quality and use- 
- fulness for Trotskyists attempting 
to analyse and learn from the history of 
our movement. 

The historical article on “The ori- 
gins of Trotskyism in Ireland” is per- 
haps the most disappointing, concen- 
trating as it does on a very short period 
between 1939 and 1945 and dealing in 
microscopic detail with the individuals 
and events. 

This approach manages to broach only 
in passing the key programmatic ques- 
tions facing the development of Trot- 
skyism in Ireland: the relationship 
between the national and the socialist 
struggle and the application of perma- 
nent revolution in the Irish context. 

John McIlroy provides an interesting 
article on the 1945 dockers’ disputes 
in Britain and the role within them of 
both the Communist Party and the Trot- 
skyist Revolutionary Communist Party 
(RCP), which had just been formed. 
The contrast was dramatic. 

The CP with 45,000 members and 
some 300 dockers opposed the strikes 
and did everything in its power to get 
the dockers back to work. It was con- 
tinuing its wartime role, showing the 
new Labour government how useful 
it could still be in containing and incor- 
porating the workers’ struggles. The 
RCP on the other hand with less than 
500 members and a handful of dockers 
threw itself into the struggle and was 
viciously witch-hunted by the press and 
the government as the “evil subversives” 
behind the dockers. 

An article by Paul Flewers looks at the 
activities of the CP and the Workers Inter- 
national League (WIL) in the first peri- 
od of the war when the CP, following the 
Hitler-Stalin pact, opposed the war. 

The WIL consistently defended the CP 
against government censorship and 
repression despite being regularly 
denounced by them as “Trotsky-Fas- 
cists”. In 1941 the WIL intervened in 
a CP-sponsored Peoples’ Convention 
against the war. The Trotskyists attempt- 
ed to amend the popular frontist pro- 
gramme, which called for a “people’s 
government” and a “people’s peace”, 

Against this the Trotskyists called for 
“the arming of the working class under 
the trade unions” for a “socialist appeal 
to the German and European working 
classes” to overthrow their own rul- 
ing class, while simultaneously strug- 
gling to overthrow British capitalism 
and ending with a call for the United 
Socialist States of Europe. 

An anonymous article written in 1964 
attempting to explain the failure of 
“British Trotskyism” in its centrist 
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Healyite guise came into Revolutionary 
History’s hands. It is fairly clear that 
this piece was by someone who spent 
some years in the Healyite group. 

Healyism, more than any other brand 
of centrism, has spawned painful 
accounts of its grotesque interna! 
regime by ex-members. This has the 
merit of offering some insight into the 
relationship between a wrong economic 
and political perspective and the rise of 
a dictatorial internal regime. 

Unfortunately, the author lays all the 
blame at Trotsky’s door as if he was 
responsible for turning the analysis and 
perspectives adopted in 1958 into an 
unchanging dogma of the “final crisis 
around the corner” repeated at every 
Socialist Labour League (Gerry Healy's 
organisation, the precursor of the Work- 
ers’ Revolutionary Party) conference. 

Much shorter, but more interesting, 
is the late Sam Levy’s “A footnote for 
historians”. It is a series of reflections 
about the “open party faction” which 
was formed in opposition to the RCP 
leadership’s 1949 proposal to dissolve 
and enter the Labour Party. 

Levy draws a picture of a central lead- 
ership around Jock Haston whose 
perspectives for work outside the 
Labour Party in the industrial class 
struggle fell apart as the wave of strikes 
and struggles declined in Britain under 
the reforming Labour government and 
as the impact of both the cold war 
and the economic recovery and boom 
were felt. Levy argues that the result- 
ing demoralisation of the party lead- 
ership led to its collapse into entryism 
and into the arms of Healy, who had 
earlier entered the Labour Party. 

Revolutionary History has produced 
another useful journal but it remains 
eclectic in its analysis and variable in 
the value of the material reproduced. 
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Essays on Revolutionary 
Marxism in Britain and ireland 
from the 1930s to the 1960s 





in 1877, he left his wealth in trust to 
form a Secret Society modelled on the 
Jesuits and dedicated to the British 
“occupation of the whole continent of 
Africa, the Holy Land, the valley of the 
Euphrates, the Islands of Cyprus and 
Canada (Crete), the whole of South 
America... the ultimate recovery of 
the United States...” 

He was far ahead of British colonial 
policy at the time. In the 1870s pri- 
vate entrepreneurs like Rhodes had to 
deal with the Liberal administration of 
Gladstone back in London. They did 
not share Rhodes’ aggressive expan- 
sionist view of British interests in South- 
ern Africa. 


Naval 

The Cape Province had been taken 
from the Dutch in the early 1800s. It 
was the key naval base for guarding 
British trade routes; two-thirds of all 
Britain’s trade called in at the biggest 
re-fuelling station in the world. Even 
the annexation of the Boer-ruled Trans- 
vaal in 1840s was only done to pro- 
tect the Cape ports from an attack from 
the north. 

But Rhodes saw a different future for 
British capitalism, not one concerned 
with guarding its trading supremacy. 
The development of the Kimberly dia- 
mond mines in the north of the Province 
foreshadowed imperialism: the annex- 
ation of mineral wealth, the monop- 
oly of the internal market of other 
nations, the super-exploitation of native 
labour for the profit of men like Rhodes 
and the home government. 

The transition from one policy to 
another involved a 20-year faction fight 
within the British bourgeoisie. Rhodes 
shows the initial influence of the “mis- 
sionary lobby” both in the Cape 
Province and in London. Far from 


attempting to exclude blacks from polit- 
ical life this lobby wanted to “civilise” 
them, by which they meant giving them 
the vote and allowing them the chance 
to compete on equal terms with the likes 
of Rhodes. 

Rhodes despised such sentimentality. 
For him black people were like children 
and could not be expected to govern 
themselves. He advocated apartheid— 
the exclusion of blacks from political 
life and pressing them into wage slav- 
ery in the mines by breaking up tribal 
self-sufficiency. 

Only in the 1890s, in a Tory govern- 
ment led by Lord Salisbury, did Rhodes 
find his political counterpart in Lon- 
don. From then on the export of capi- 
tal to ruthlessly exploit the world’s 
labour and resources was at the cen- 
tre of Britain’s quest for world power. 

In the 1890s Britain realised that its 
interests demanded that it dominate the 
whole of South Africa, with its immense 
mineral wealth. In 1884 the Boers 
had been given a measure of self-rule 
by the British in Transvaal. Later the 
Salisbury government in London want- 
ed all four self-governing republics back 
under its domination. 


Colonies 

The result was the Boer War (1899- 
1902). By the end of this war, Britain 
had 15 of the 30 colonies or protec- 
torates in Africa, and among them the 
richest, including the gold of the Trans- 
vaal. 

Rhodes follows the events without 
drawing out these conclusions. But even 
so, at times “facts speak for them- 
selves”. Indeed, the first two episodes 
were a case study in Lenin’s theory of 
imperialism! 

Arriving at Kimberly diamond mine 
in the early 1870s young Rhodes was 
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aghast to find so much competition 
between the miners. Hundreds of min- 
ers hacked away (or rather their black 
workers did) at stony plots of ground, 
at the mercy of diamond merchants and 
fickle markets. With admirable frank- 
ness Rhodes suggests that the solu- 
tion is to monopolise the supply by 
destroying the competition and there- 
by determining the price. So much for 
the virtues of the free market! 

_ Rhodes spends a lot of time buying 
off rivals, colonial government officials, 
tribal chiefs, even junior ministers in 
London. Share options in De Beers (his 
diamond company) or various sub- 
sidiaries were doled out by Rhodes in 
the 1880s and 1890s to get the con- 
cessions he wanted. 

When this did not work fraud and vio- 
lence were his chosen weapons. In 1890 
he conned the chief of the Ndebele peo- 
ple, King Lobengula, into signing 
over mineral rights to Mashonaland 
(what was to become the north part 
of Southern Rhodesia) for 1,000 rifles 
and £100 a month. Six years later, 
Rhodes’ aide, Dr Jameson, decided to 
forcibly annex Lobengula’s homeland 
(Matabeleland) for Rhodes, driving the 
king to suicide. 

Why, given this record, does the 
Mugabe government still honour the 
man? His holiday home in the Eastern 
Highlands was lovingly restored as a 
hotel. Even the Harare museum has left 
untouched the pre-Independence exhi- 
bitions of the exploits of Rhodes’ Pio- 
neer Corps in the their long trek to 
annex Mashonaland! 

But at least his body was not carted 
back to Westminster Cathedral; there 
I probably would have had to pay for 
the privilege of dancing on his grave. 

Rhodes is on BBC | at 9.00pm on 
Sunday nights throughout October. 
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An eyewitness recalls: “Then, like a scene from a film 
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streets in their hundreds. Many of then carried picks and they used them to pry up the paving stones — some*they broke into 
pieces to use as missiles and some they used to build a barricade; they also had marbles to roll under the feet of policeman's 


horses and fireworks to scare “em.” 


IXTY YEARS ago, on 4 Octo- 
ber 1936, Oswald Mosley tried 
to lead his British Union of Fas- 
cists through the East End of London. 

The march was designed to intimidate 
the many Jews who lived in the area and 
show that the fascists ruled the streets. 
But it never even got started. The fas- 
cists—despite massive police protec- 
tion—were smashed. 

At the Battle of Cable Street the work- 
ing class of East London came out to 
meet the fascists head on. They came 
out in their thousands. 

Under the slogan “They Shall Not 





Pass”, the slogan of the Spanish work- 
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ers then defending Madrid against Fran- 
co’s fascists, the workers united to stop 
Mosley’s march, 

Barricades went up. Police baton 
charges were repelled by workers stand- 
ing firm and aiming every type of mis- 
sile with devastating accuracy. Fascist 
coaches were wrecked. The fascist goon 
squads were dispatched to hospital by 
the fists and clubs of the working class. 

Jews and Irish Catholics stood togeth- 
er. Women and men pitched into battle 
side by side. The police were powerless, 
the fascists were routed and the strength 
of the working class stood out like a 
beacon of hope. 


Mosley and his thugs did not pass. His 
movement was thrown into crisis. 
The workers won the Battle of Cable 
Street—a proud moment in the histo- 
ry of the British working class and 
one that should be commemorated on 
its anniversary and acted on as an inspi- 
ration today every time the fascists try 
to march or meet. 

The Cable Street Group have pro- 
duced a pamphlet, The Batile of Cable 
Street 1936, recalling the battle and the 
events that led up to it, priced £2.99, 
available from 178 Whitechapel Road, 
London E1 1B). See page 2 for details 
of the Commoration March. 
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ARELY HAS a people been 
betrayed so often and with such 
bloody consequences by its own 
leaders as the Kurds have been in the 
twentieth century. Never has a people 
been so repeatedly stabbed in the 
back by the so-called democratic capi- 
talist powers. 

The collapse of the autonomous 
Kurdish “safe haven” in Northern 
Iraq in early September provides 
another harsh lesson in the reactionary 
nature of bourgeois nationalism and the 
hypocrisy of imperialism, 

During March 1991, in the wake 
of the defeat of Saddam Hussein at the 
hands of imperialism, the Kurdish pesh- 
mergas captured nearly all of Iraqi Kur- 
distan—20% of the whole country. 
They were encouraged by George Bush 
who called on the Kurds to rise up 
against Saddam Hussein. 

But Bush allowed the Kurdish rebel- 
lion to be smashed when it threatened 
to establish an independent state. The 
imperialists preferred to see Saddam 
Hussein’s army crush the Kurds rather 
than see the Kurds succeed in helping 
bring down Hussein through revolu- 
tion. They were worried that if the Iraqi 
Kurds won then the whole Kurdish 
nation may have risen in revolt with 
increased aspirations for independence, 
leading to more instability and the break 
up of other states in the region, espe- 
cially Turkey and Iran. 


Bloody 

Hussein’s bloody retribution led to 
one million starved and freezing Kurds 
huddled on the border with Iran and 
another million straddling the Iraq- 
Turkey border. The US was forced to 
try and rescue the situation by estab- 
lishing a “safe haven” for the Kurds— 
a no-go area for Iraqi planes and troops. 
For the next five years the imperialists 
ensured that while the population did 
not starve, it would not be allowed to 
become the nucleus of a separate 
state and or a base for anti-Hussein 
operations in Iraq. 

The imperialists’ policy towards the 
Kurds is nothing new. They have only 
ever supported the Kurds up to the 
point where they helped to weaken a 
hostile Iraqi or Iranian regime. Once 
concessions were extracted from these 
regimes the imperialists stabbed the 
Kurds in the back. 

For example, in 1988, when the 
Kurds fought against Hussein during 
the Iran-Iraq war, the imperialists per- 





Kurdistan: Safe haven collapses 


mitted Hussein to use chemical 
weapons, supplied by them, to smash 
the civilian Kurdish population. More 
than 5,000 men, women and children 
were killed in this way as Hussein 
gassed whole villages. 

The attitude of imperialism and 
the rulers of lrag, Turkey, Syria and Iran 
is not hard to fathom. Kurdistan today 
is the location for the most important 
oil fields in Syria and Turkey. One-third 
of Iraqi oil production comes from its 
Kurdish region. 

None of the regional or imperialist 
powers support the creation of a sep- 
arate Kurdish state. All of them are 
afraid that it would destabilise the 
whole area. The French and British 
bourgeoisie always “remembered” the 
Kurds when they wanted to interfere in 
the Middle East. But they were the two 
colonial powers who divided up Kur- 
distan when they created the artificial 
states that now imprison the Kurdish 
people. 

Another reason why the US and 
European imperialists oppose an inde- 
pendent Kurdistan is that NATO is 
obliged to support its only Muslim 
member, Turkey, where they have 
important military bases. For them 
Turkey is the model of a secular, pro- 
western and “democratic” republic 
within the Islamic world. They have no 
desire to support Kurdish self-deter- 
mination because they do not want to 
destabilise the savagely anti-Kurd Turk- 
ish government. 

The Kurds have a long history of 
fighting for self-determination this cen- 
tury. But the Kurds have confronted 
obstacles in the path of attaining gen- 
uine national consciousness. The weak 
development of capitalism in Kurdis- 
tan, especially in the Iraq and Iran 
sectors, has created an equally weak 
Kurdish bourgeois class incapable of 
leading the fight for national indepen- 
dence. The result is that the Kurdish 
ruling classes have always betrayed the 
struggle for self-determination and 
unity. 

The leadership of the struggles inside 
Iraq is in the hands of the treacherous 
tribal landlords, such as Aqrawi and 
the Barzani clan. Their main goal has 
always been autonomy for the Kurds, 
in return for which the tribal leaders 
have been extended privileges and 
patronage in the federal state. 

The tribal chiefs sometimes prove 
more loyal to the non-Kurdish state of 
which they are a part rather than risk a 








Kurdish state created under the lead- 
ership of rival tribes. In every Kurdish 
uprising there have always been some 
tribes that supported the oppressor state 
against the rebels. Some Kurdish par- 
ties are based on tribal ties and their 
rivalries have tribal origins. The tribal 
leaders have repeatedly played a vacil- 
lating and often treacherous role. 


Stature 

The most characteristic example of 
this was the best known Kurdish leader, 
Sheikh Mustafa Barzani—the father of 
Massoud Barzani who invited Hus- 
sein into the Kurdish city of Irbil in late 
August. 

Mustata had a similar stature within 
the Kurdish bourgeois national libera- 
tion movement as Mandela and Arafat 
had in their movements, coming to 
prominence in the 1931-32 Kurdish 
upsurge in the north of Iraq. 

At the end of the second world 
war the Barzani family created the Kur- 
dish Democratic Party (KDP). Mustafa 
Barzani was prepared to work with any- 
one, making alliances with Kurdistan’s 
enemies in order to defeat his Kurdish 
rivals. Initially fighting with Soviet back- 
ing against the pro-British/US Iraqi and 
Iranian kings, he ended up supporting 
the USA, the Shah and Israel against 
the USSR and its Iraqi allies. 

The Jalal Talabani faction was 
expelled from the KDP in the 1970s 
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Massoud Barzani, traitor to the Kurdish cause 


and from the region of Kurdistan they 
controlled because they refused to make 
concessions to the ruling Ba’athists in 
Iraq. Talabani formed the Patriotic 
Union of Kurdistan (PUK) and a few 
years later Talabani himself made an 





VEN AS Bill Clinton bleats about 
the fate of the Kurds living in the 
“safe haven”, the United States 
(US) and its NATO allies have turned 
a blind eye to the war waged against 
the Kurdish people by successive Turk- 
ish regimes. Washington and the Euro- 
pean Union (EU) have given their tacit 
blessing to repeated violations of the 
no fly zone by Turkish jets, sent to 
bomb positions allegedly occupied by 
Kurdish Workers’ Party (PKK) guer- 
rillas. 

Earlier this year, the Turkish army 
amassed 45,000 troops on the Iraqi bor- 
der, threatening at one point to repeat 
its ground operations in southern Kur- 





| distan. Ironically, the Turkish offensive 
| against the PKK took place with the col- 


laboration of Barzani’s KDP, prior to its 
most recent alliance with Saddam. 
Whilst the coalition led by Necmet- 
tin Erbakan’s Islamist Refah (Welfare) 
Party has suggested that it will not be 
quite so pliant a tool of US imperial- 
ism as its predecessors, it has made no 


| moves to halt the war against its own 


Kurdish population, In fact, late Sep- 
tember saw a major escalation of the 
offensive against PKK fighters in the 
remote valleys of northern Kurdistan. 

The so-called “dirty war” conducted 
by the Turkish military in northern Kur- 
distan (south-eastern Turkey) has 
claimed at least 20,000 lives since 
1984. Turkish troops have razed nearly 
3,000 predominantly Kurdish vil- 
lages in this period, creating a mass 
exodus of more than three million 


refugees. More than 2,000 Kurdish 


political prisoners languish in Turkey’s 
jails. 

As a result of this reign of terror 
against civilians, the population of 
Diyarbakir has swollen to 1.5 mil- 
lion, compared to tens of thousands in 
the early 1980s. The Kurdish popula- 
tions of Ankara, Istanbul and several 
other cities in western Turkey have also 
grown dramatically, while most west 
European capitals, including London, 
are hosts to Kurdish immigrants flee- 
ing the war and the remorseless per- 
secution of their political organisations. 

In 1995 Turkey’s military budget 
topped £2.15 billion — 11% of the 
country’s total official government 
spending. The generals have purchased 
weapons and equipment from the 
US, Germany and Britain. The 
Shorland armoured cars, often used by 
the paramilitary gendarmerie in attacks 
on Kurdish villages, originate from a 
Land Rover design, adapted by the 
Shorts factory in Belfast. 


Majority 

Turkey’s Kurdish population num- 
bers between 12 and 15 million, 
approaching an absolute majority of 
the world’s Kurds. Historically, the 
modern Turkish state, since its for- 
mation in the early 1920s, has refused 
to recognise the existence of the Kurds 
as a distinct people, referring to them 
as “mountain Turks” and criminalising 
their language, which was banned from 
schools and all media. * 

The Kurdish population of the 
major cities faces widespread discrim- 
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alliance with the Ba’athists to smash 
the KDP. 

Barzani’s alliances with the Bagh- 
dad regime were always going to come 
unstuck. He not only espoused the Kur- 
dish cause but also defended the inter- 


ination, with many of them either form- 
ing a reserve army of labour or finding 
themselves heavily concentrated in the 
worst paid, least secure jobs. At the 
same time, however, the Refah Party 
made a serious play at the December 
1995 parliamentary elections for the 
votes of impoverished Kurdish work- 
ers in the urban areas — with some suc- 
cess. But Erbakan has brutally dashed 
the earlier hopes of the PKK leadership 
for a fundamentally different approach 
to a negotiated settlement. 

The PKK as a banned organisation 
cannot directly contest elections, but 
the HADEP (Labour, Peace and Free- 
dom) block which did stand last 
December is generally regarded as a 
surrogate for the PKK in the electoral 
arena. Across Turkey, HADEP captured 
4.2% of the voté, insufficient to gain 
parliamentary representation. But ina 
number of the predominantly Kurdish 
provinces it achieved either a plurality 
or an absolute majority of the popu- 
lar vote. In Hakkari its vote reached 
54%, while 46% of the Diyarbakir 
electorate supported HADEP despite 
widespread intimidation and harass- 
ment. 

In sharp contrast to the clan lead- 
erships of the KDP and PUK, the PKK’s 
Abdullah Ocalan claims to stand in the 
Marxist tradition. But the PKK’s “Marx- 
ism” is a Kurdish variant of Maoist 
guerrillaism. Its programme rests on 
the classically Stalinist conception of 
“a national and democratic revolution” 
as the first stage on a road to socialism. 

While the bitter reality of Turkish 
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ests of his own landlord class which was 
under attack from the Iraqi state’s agrar- 
ian reform. His pacts with Baghdad 
repeatedly foundered on these contra- 
dictions. 

Barzani’s KDP was and remains fun- 
damentally rooted in the mountain 
villages and their clans. Talabani’s social 
base was more urban and he gained 
increasing support among the petit- 
bourgeois intelligentsia within the Kur- 
dish population. 

Despite their episodic alliances the 
Kurdish nationalists never created a sta- 
ble pan-Kurdish national popular front 
such as the PLO or ANC. The differ- 
ences between the clans has proven too 
great and the regional powers always 
took advantage of these divisions. In 
addition, each party has turned for 
logistical support for their guerrilla 
struggle to these same bordering coun- 
tries. 

It is the making and breaking of 
pacts between the surrounding powers 
and the PUK or the KDP that has 
caused the latest catastrophe for the 
Kurdish people. After the Gulf War 
Barzani struck a deal with the reac- 
tionary Turkish government. In return 
for a monopoly on the lucrative custom 
duties for goods crossing the border 
between Turkey and northern Iraq, 
Barzani agreed to co-operate with 
Turkey in their fight against the PKK, 
the main Kurdish organisation in 
Turkey. Turkish forces also helped to 
undermine the PUK inside Iraq. In turn, 
Talabani responded by seeking support 
from Iran. 

Barzani’s latest act of treachery in 
signing up with the 1991 butcher of 
Iraqi Kurds, Saddam Hussein, has its 
roots in the failure of the KDP to deliver 
on its promises to Turkey to repress the 
PKK. The PKK proved too strong and 
even inflicted heavy losses on the KDP 
for their trouble. 


Backing 

Turkey withdrew its backing for the 
KDP, leaving Barzani vulnerable to the 
PUK. Talabani capitalised on this and 
in mid-August, with Iranian help, the 
PUK was able to take over much of the 
autonomous area, 

Massoud Barzani responded as he 
and his father had done many times 
before—by making a pact with the 
devil. He invited Hussein to come 
into Irbil; on 30 August Hussein did 
just that. 








chauvinism and awareness of the atroc- 
ities committed by Ankara’s forces sus- 
tains significant PKK support among 
Kurdish refugees in Turkey’s cities, the 
party's programme has little to offer to 
a growing urban proletariat. 

The truly heroic struggle by its fight- 
ers against the Turkish state has cost 
the Ankara authorities dearly, but has 
also proved incapable of winning the 
right to genuine self-determination for 
the Kurds. Even though the Turkish 
military appears unable to strike a deci- 
sive blow against the PKK, the Kur- 
dish forces are extremely isolated both 
militarily and diplomatically. 
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Some 450 tanks stormed Irbil from 
the south alongside 40,000 Republican 
Guards. Barzani collaborated with 
the Iraqi secret police to round up mem- 
bers of the opposing Kurdish parties 
and members of the opposition Iraqi 
National Congress. 

After this latest reverse, what turn 
will the struggle for self-determination 
take in Iraq and the rest of Kurdis- 
tan? 

The events of last month prove—if 
more proof were needed—that the Kur- 
dish ruling class is incapable of leading 
the struggle for self-determination to 
victory. The Barzanis and Talabanis of 
this world can only deliver more humil- 
iations and disasters. 

The “safe haven” provided these 
leaders with the possibility of show- 
ing that under their leadership their pre- 
ferred option of Kurdish autonomy 
could be made to work. Indeed, after 
the Gulf War in 1991 the KDP and 
PUK co-operated during the uprising. 
This alliance continued throughout the 
elections of 1992 which led to the for- 
mation of a parliament and Council of 
Ministers to administer the autonomous 
territory. 

For a while the PUK and KDP dis- 
solved their separate militias into a joint 
police force to supervise the area. But 
by the spring of 1994 this united front 
between the PUK and KDP was already 
breaking up as the tribal and local inter- 
ests re-asserted themselves and Turkey’s 
abandonment of Barzani destabilised 
the balance of power between the PUK 
and KDP. 

Meanwhile, imperialism refused to 
provide the material assistance needed 
to transform the economy of the region. 
Hence no social stability could emerge; 
there was no urbanisation that could 
overcome the divisive fractured tribal 
and clan character of the Kurds in Iraq. 

The 25-30 million Kurdish people 
remain what they have always been this 
century—the largest people without a 
nation state in the world. 

The international working class 
movement must condemn the hypo- 
critical “democratic imperialists” who 
rule out national unity and indepen- 
dence for the Kurdish people. They 
do so in the name of the sanctity of bor- 
ders and existing States, yet many of 
these borders were arbitrarily drawn 
up after the two world wars to protect 
the interests of France, Britain and 
the USA. 





ension 


For Turkish revolutionaries there is 
an absolute obligation to combat anti- 
Kurdish chauvinism within the ranks 
of the Turkish working class, with 
the objective of winning the masses to 
a battle designed to bring the war 
machine to a grinding halt in Kurdis- 
tan. 


Solidarity 

Western Europe’s labour move- 
ments should be lending active soli- 
darity to the Kurdish people’s legiti- 
mate struggle for national liberation as 
well as to the resurgent Turkish labour 
movement's battles against a viciously 








Equally, the majority of the leaders 
of the Kurds, who proudly proclaim 
that they only seek autonomy, have used 
this lack of ambition to protect their 
own tribal, landlord and merchant par- 
ticularism and localism. In seeking 
the support of imperialism and the 
bourgeois regimes of the surrounding 
states they also connive in the oppres- 
sion of the Kurds outside their own con- 
trol and patronage. 

The Kurds have no consistent or sin- 
cere allies among the imperialists and 
their semi-colonial agents. Their gen- 
uine allies are to be found throughout 
the Middle East in the proletarian and 
poor peasant forces, to whom they must 
turn for material and political aid in this 
crisis, 

Revolutionary socialists fight for the 
right of Kurdish self-determination 
up to and including the right to secede 
and form an independent state, even in 
one part of Kurdistan. 


Escape 

The Kurdish masses, the peasants 
and the working class, can only escape 
national oppression and express their 
will on which sort of state they desire 
if the dictatorships of the surrounding 
States are smashed, 

Thus the national struggle of the 
Kurds has to be linked to the strug- 
gles of the [raqi, Turkish, Syrian and 
lranian workers and poor peasants, just 
as the non-Kurdish workers of the 
oppressor states have to support the 
struggle of the Kurds. Only along this 
path will the Kurds find their libera- 
tion. 

But the final form that liberation 
may take is yet to be decided. If the 
national aspirations of the Kurdish 
masses are satisfied by the gaining of 
real equality in social and political rights 
within each of the oppressor states then 


we will support them. Should self-deter- - 


mination lead them as far as an 
autonomous region then likewise we 
will fight to defend this outcome. 

But as a result of the treachery of its 
leadership and the self-interest of impe- 
rialism the unstable experiment in 
autonomy and self-rule of the last five 
years has collapsed. It is possible that 
more and more Kurds will see that only 
a powerful cross-border movement for 
national independence will be enough 
to break the cycle of betrayal at the 
hands of Barzani, Talabani and their 
regional backers. 


reactionary state, armed in large 
measure by the US and EU govern- | 
ments. Specifically, in France and Ger- 
many this means a determined cam- 
paign against current state bans on the | 
PKK as an organisation in exile. 

In Britain, much of the left has been | 
practically silent around the case of 
PKK representative Kani Yilmaz, 
detained for nearly two years after 
his arrest on “national security 
grounds” as he visited London to 
address a meeting at the House of Com- 
mons, Yilmaz has faced the prospect 
of deportation back to Germany and 
ultimately to Turkey where he would 
almost certainly be jailed and tortured 
once more. 

In mid-September Special Branch | 
spearheaded a raid on the London 
headquarters of Med-TV, a Kurdish | 
language channel which broadcasts to 


parts of northern Kurdistan. The police | 


operation took place with the prior 
knowledge of the Turkish authorities. 
Meanwhile, police harassment of PKK 
sympathisers in London is routine. 

In the course of their own historic 
struggle, the Liverpool dockers have | 
developed links with Turkish and Kur- | 
dish exiles in Britain and have gone on | 
a series of visits where shop stewards 
have witnessed first-hand the repres- 
sion confronting the Turkish and Kur- 
dish masses. Their example is one that | 
the rest of the British labour movement 
should follow as a means of render- 
ing direct solidarity to the Kurdish | 
struggle against the brutal Turkish | 


regime. # 



















PHY DO Marxists always go 
on about “the proletariat”? 
Why don’t we just say 


“workers”? And anyway—who are 
the workers? Don’t bank managers 
and executives go to work and get a 
salary cheque like everybody else? 

Most people can see that there is 
class inequality in Britain and around 
the world. But what they mean by 
“class” are differences based on 
language, culture, education and 
income. This “common sense” view 
of class is reinforced by academic 
sociology, which sees social conflicts 
in terms of “group behaviour”. 

For Marxists, class means some- 
thing more fundamental. Classes. 
essentially, are defined by the role cer- 
tain groups of people play in the pre- 
vailing system of production. 

“All history”, Marx wrote, “is the 
history of class struggle”. Ancient and 
medieval societies contained numer- 
ous classes and sub-classes (“castes”) 
in struggle with each other over the 
distribution of the surplus product. 

The vast majority—whether they 
were exploiters or exploited—had 
some direct relationship as con- 
sumers to the products they pro- 
duced. Throughout history small 
farmers and small craftsmen have 
produced goods for their own con- 
sumption and then 
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rience of millions of workers in non- | 


union workplaces, facing the con- 
stant threat of arbitrary dismissal. 


The boss can sack you: you can’t | 


sack him or her. The employer can 
make sure you “never work in this 
industry again”. 

Even the terms of dismissal 
reported to the DSS by the Boss 
can determine whether you get the 
full amount of dole. 


If your boss breaks a contract with | 


another boss a lengthy and expensive 
legal battle will ensue. The aim will 
be to make sure that the whole sys- 
tem of binding contracts, on which 
capitalist commerce takes place, is 
not undermined. 

But the boss can terminate your 
contract of employment at will. If you 
have been working for less than 
two years at your workplace you have 
no right to appeal for unfair dis- 
missal. Even if you do appeal, you do 
not have the right to be reinstated. 

That we have got any employment 
rights at all, a limited working day, 
and in some countries a minimum 
wage, is due to the fact that work- 
ers exercise the only social power we 
have—getting together to enforce our 
demands through united action. 

In short, the class struggle. Marx- 


ists see the class | 


traded the surplus in The proletariat, by struggle as a logical 
a small, local mar- definition, owns none 2" inescapable con- 
ket—after paying ee are - sequence of class 
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new situation. With 


systems etc. But they 


the rise of factory do not own the capitalists’ attempts 
production and the : ee to dictate the terms 
driving of most of factories, the offices, of exploitation, 

the peasants from the machinery or the Out of this sponta- 
the land, the major- tools of their trade. = neous struggle 


ity of working people 

now owned little or no property. 
Craftsmen who had previously 
owned their tools, and peasants who 
had owned small land holdings, now 
found themselves in factories where 
they owned none of the instruments 
of production. 

They owned only one thing: their 
ability to work. In order to eat they 
had to sell themselves daily to the 
capitalist employers. To describe this 
new class Marx used a term from 
ancient history. In ancient Rome 
the “proletarii” had been a small class 
of day labourers who owned only 
their ability to labour. 

When Marxists use the word “pro- 
letarian” they are using a scientific 
category which means far more than 
just somebody who goes to work in 
the morning, The term “proletarian” 
may sound a bit pompous (in Eng- 
lish speaking countries) in’a factory 
leaflet. But it is essential when we are 
trying to understand, scientifically, 
how society works, 

. The proletariat, by definition, 
owns none of the means of produc- 
tion. Of course, today the better off 
workers own cars, houses, sound sys- 
tems etc. But they do not own the fac- 
tories, the offices, the machinery or 
the tools of their trade. 

This puts the bosses at an enor- 
mous advantage. They turn their 
wealth into social power; they enforce 
the basic inequality in property own- 
ership into inequality in the eyes of 
the law. | 

Flesh and blood can be put on this 


neously to resist the — 


comes collectivity. | 


To stand a chance against not just one 
boss but whole banqueting halls 
full of them, combined in their 
employers’ federations, backed by 
their police chiefs, their newspa- 
pers and TV stations, the workers 
have only one weapon: solidarity. 

What revolutionary communism 
is about is simply this: do we use that 
solidarity to win a bigger slice of 
the cake, for some of us, for a short 
while? Or do we want—as the old 
socialist saying goes—“the whole 
bloody bakery”? 

The working class, because it 
owns no property of its own in the 
means of production, can only seize 
hold of the means of production col- 
lectively: by expropriation without 
compensation. r 

The proletariat is the first class in 
history which has a real chance of 
bringing in a classless society. There 
is no class below the proletariat for 
us to rule over when we win. There 
is nothing in our daily lives which 
teaches us to see other human beings 
as our wage slaves. 

Once you understand that, the 
secret is out: the huddled, bedrag- 


gled mass of people, elbowing their — 


way to work on a Monday morning; 
queuing up for the dole; staggering 
home from the pub on a Saturday 
night—often with their minds 
focused no further than next week’s 
wage packet—are, as Marx put it, 
“the class which holds the future in 
its hands”: the working class, the pro- 
letariat. 0 
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NEW ZEALAND: Vote Labour/Alliance 


Kick National out! 


HEN WESTERN economists 
arrive in former Stalinist 
countries, ready to introduce 
mass unemployment and rip the heart 
out of welfare provision, which coun- 
try do they present as a model? New 
Zealand, which, according to the 
OECD, has suffered “one of the most 
notable episodes of liberalisation 
that history has to offer”. 

Since 1984 New Zealand’s econo- 
my has been totally exposed to the rav- 
ages of international capitalism. Wage 
and price controls were eliminated, a 
massive new purchase tax was 
imposed, subsidies were removed and 
huge cuts in public spending were 
implemented. 

The architects of this disaster for 
the New Zealand working class were 
the NZ Labour Party, under the 
influence of Finance Minister Roger 
Douglas. “Rogernomics” rolled back 
the social gains of decades, and 
inflicted damage on the New Zealand 
workers’ organisations as well. 

The Labour Party split in 1989, 
with a section of the left, led by Jim 
Anderton, forming the New Labour 
Party (NLP). Labour was, and is, a 
party like the British Labour Party, 
with direct trade union affiliation. But 
in the run-up to the 1990 election a 
section of the union bureaucracy 
disaffiliated. 

Mass disillusion with Labour let the 
New Zeal | 
Party—into office in 1990. National 
took over where Labour left off. The 
Employment Contracts Act (ECA) of 
1991 was a key weapon in destroying 
effective trade unionism. Overnight 
the bosses launched an “individual 
contracts” offensive—and many of the 
individual contracts ban strike action. 

National proceeded with a historic 
attack on the country’s Maori popu- 
lation, with the so-called “fiscal enve- 
lope” limiting the amount that could 
be paid in compensation for land stolen 
during the British occupation. 

Meanwhile, Labour pulled back 
from the brink of transformation 
into an open bourgeois-liberal party. 
The new Labour leader, Helen Clarke, 
spearheaded a return to policies 
which—whilst totally pro-capitalist— 
would ensure the loyalty of a 
significant part of the working class 
and the trade union bureaucracy. 

The NLP was formed on May Day 
1989. At its foundation it included, in 
addition to the ex-Labour politicians 
and trade union bureaucrats, a layer 
of youth, unemployed activists, green 
campaigners and trade union militants. 
It also attracted a large number of mid- 
dle class and white collar working class 
individuals who had left Labour in dis- 
illusionment during “Rogernomics”. 

Despite support from sections of 
the CTU (New Zealand’s TUC) 
bureaucracy, the leadership of the NLP 
made no attempt to reforge the links 
between the party and the unions at 
a national level. Instead it created 
the “Alliance” in 1991. 

The Alliance is made up of the NLP 









On 12 October New 
Zealand workers have the 
chance to kick out the 
right-wing National party 
government. But the two 
working class parties must 
be forced to unite to gain 
office, and then forced to 
meet working class needs, 
writes Alex Newman. 





plus four other parties: the Greens, the 
Liberals, the Democrats and Mana 
Motuhake, a party of the oppressed 
Maori population. 

Each of these other parties is petit- 
bourgeois, not simply bourgeois, in 
character. That does not make their 
politics any better, but it explains why 
they were able to make a more or 
less permanent coalition with a “left” 
reformist split from Labour. 

Since 1991 the Alliance has made 
steady progress at the polls, main- 
taining and expanding its parliamen- 
tary fraction, with support vacillat- 
ing between the low teens and its all 
time high of 26% in March this year, 
when it polled higher than Labour. 

But throughout, the NLP leadership 
has concentrated on building the 
Alliance as a new, more or less per- 
manent, party. It has steadfastly 
refused to affiliate trade unions, despite 
the emergence of a breakaway Trade 
Union Federation, which left the main 
CTU in 1993 in response to its fail- 
ure to fight the ECA. 

So far the Alliance has failed to 
become the decisive mass opposition 
to National. This stems in part from 
the Labour’s ability to reorientate itself, 
saving the remnants of its trade union 
link and the illusions of a section of 
working class voters. 

The Alliance programme (its “12 
Principles”), whilst utterly inadequate, 
has frightened the New Zealand bour- 
geoisie. It stands for the repeal of the 
ECA, a minimum wage, progressive 
taxation, the abolition of “bulk fund- 
ing” of health care, the restoration of 
benefits and the buying back of strate- 
gic privatised assets. Whilst composed 
of both petit-bourgeois and reformist 
workers’ parties, the Alliance has clear- 
ly coalesced into a left reformist work- 
ers’ party—and one which has cap- 
tured the allegiance of a radicalised 
section of workers and youth. 

The Alliance has its own member- 
ship structure, independent of the par- 
ties which comprise it, and branches 
which are effectively the only indi- 
vidual membership bodies. Although 
the separate parties still exist they 
are not as important as the whole, 
which currently stands at a claimed 
membership of 25,000 (in a popula- 
tion of 3.5 million). . 

However, the creation of a party 
with no organic links with the 
unions—and with instead real links to 


the urban middle class—allows Ander- 
ton room for manoeuvre if elected. The 
Alliance’s insistence on no electoral 
pact with Labour unless Labour 
accepts the 12 Principles has to be seen 
for what it is: a self-defeating pre-elec- 
tion left posture, to prepare for a climb- 
down—at least on the decisive class 
questions—if Anderton ever finds him- 
self back in office. 

In this month’s election the New 
Zealand working class faces a strug- 
gle on numerous fronts. There is the 
need to put the workers’ parties into 
office, and to organise from below to 
force them to honour their pledges to 
the working class, and more. This task 
is complicated by the new electoral sys- 
tem—Multi-Member Parliament 
(MMP)—which ensures that National 
cannot be beaten unless Labour and 
the Alliance form an electoral pact. 

Workers Power New Zealand/ 
Aotearoa is the only working class 
organisation in New Zealand giving 
a clear political lead in this fight. 
According to the Workers Power 
Election Special: 

“Clearly, we have to get rid of 
National, but how? 

The first task is to force the par- 
ties of the working class, Labour and 
Alliance, to form an unconditional 
electoral bloc to kick out National and 
thwart the plans of the NZ ruling class. 
Workers Power will call for a vote 
for Labour/Alliance and fight to 
mobilise the working class to force 
them to meet the workers’ immedi- 
ate needs. 

“Workers should not wait for the 
leaders of both parties or union 
bureaucrats to negotiate a deal. We 
must fight for unity now. In every 
workplace, factory, industry, union and 
community delegates should be elect- 
ed to convene mass meetings. 

“Mass meetings must force the par- 
ties to unite, by selecting the strongest 
candidate in the ‘Constituency Vote’ 
and demanding that the Labour or 
Alliance rival stands down.” 

The paper goes on to explain how 
at such meetings an immediate action 
programme of demands on 
Labour/Alliance can be focused— 
the only way to make sure that once in 
office the reformist leaders do not sim- 
ply return to their job-cutting, union- 
bashing ways. 

In the parallel “List Vote”, part of 
the complicated MMP system, 
WPNZ/A advocates a vote for either 
Labour or Alliance. 

Whilst many Alliance members— 
who believe they have made a left wing 
break with Labour—will find this hard 
to swallow, it is the only way to kick 
out National. 

Revolutionaries in New Zealand 
have to blow away workers’ illusions 
in the NLP/Alliance. The tried and test- 
ed method is the tactic of critical elec- 
toral support. The NLP, like Labour, 
is essentially a reformist workers’ party. 
We have to support both parties, as 
Lenin said, “like a rope supports a 
hanged man’. 
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From Trotskyism to Centrism: A History of the Fourth International /¢5 


LLOWING ON from the Fourth 
International’s (FI) profoundly 
opportunist response to the Tito- 

Stalin split (see WP 203), Michel Pablo, 
as International Secretary, developed 
an entirely new methodology. 

He argued that the unfolding new 
world reality was overcoming and trans- 
forming the nature of Stalinism. Objec- 
tive developments and their expression 
in mass movements were beginning to 
lead to the disappearance of Stalinism. 

Pablo now came to the fore in insist- 
ing that Yugoslavia was and had been 
a workers’ state for at least two years 
prior to the split with Moscow. The 
counter-revolutionary pressure of 
Moscow had been overcome by the 
“pressure of the masses”, exercised 
through the revolutionary committees 
that the Yugoslav Communist Party had 
set up during the war and in its imme- 
diate aftermath. 


Majority 

The only opponents to this new line 
were the disillusioned Natalia Sedova 
and her ultra-left supporters in Mexi- 
co, and the majority of the British Rev- 
Olutionary Communist Party (RCP) led 
by Jock Haston, Ted Grant and Roy 
Tearse. However, the RCP was already 
in rapid decline and Haston, deeply 
demoralised, was to abandon the strug- 
gle. The party dissolved itself in June 
1949, and its members, still at this time 
a majority of the Trotskyists in Britain, 
joined the Healy grouping (“the Club”) 
inside the Labour Party. 

By the summer of 1950 Healy had 
managed to expel nearly all the promi- 
nent leaders of the RCP, including 
Ted Grant, Roy Tearse and Tony Cliff. 
For the next three years Pablo had no 
more loyal supporter than Gerry Healy, 
the man who was later to become the 
Pope of anti-Pabloism. 

The Fl’s revisionism was at first lim- 
ited to Yugoslavia. But the method- 
ological virus that developed there was 
to breed rapidly on the greater mater- 
ial of the Chinese revolution and the 
Korean War. 

The victory of Mao Zedong and 
the Chinese Communist Party in Octo- 


sees 


The Cold War is inaugurated with the 
start of a unified West Germany. The Fl, 
above, predicts the “final crisis” 





In the months leading up to the Fourth 
International’s Third Congress in 1951 the 
leadership around Michel Pablo generalised the 
wrong conclusions, drawn after the Tito-Stalin 
split of 1948 and applied them successively to the 
Chinese Revolution and the Korean War. In this 
the final part of our series we show how by 
destroying or co-opting the opposition to the new 
line, the International Secretariat codified its new 
centrist method in the resolutions and reports 
that were unanimously approved at the Congress. 


ber 1949, and the war in Korea which 
broke out in June 1950 made a huge 
impact on the FI leaders. Under Pablo’s 
initiative, the IS pushed through a gen- 
eral revision of perspectives. They 
revised the FI’s characterisation of Stal- 
inism, of the left wing of Social Democ- 
racy, of semi-colonial bourgeois nation- 
alism. They also abandoned the Fl’s key 
tactics and methods of party building. 
This marked a qualitative and deci- 
sive break with the “Old Trotskyism”, 
namely that of Trotsky and his co- 
thinkers in the years 1933-48. 


Leading 

This line developed in the leading 
bodies of the International—the IS and 
the IEC. The November 1950 Ninth 
Plenum saw the birth of Pablo’s “war- 
revolution” perspective. Pablo’s draft 
perspectives for the Third Congress 
accentuated the catastrophist econom- 
ic perspectives held to by the FI in 1948 
and drew from them the conclusion that 
this was driving the USA towards a new 
world war in the short term. 

The FI interpreted the Chinese 
revolution and the outbreak of the 
Korean War as an indication that the 
balance of class forces had swung 
against imperialism. It held out the 
prospect of US imperialism desper- 
ately plunging into war against the 
USSR, Eastern Europe and China, and 
creating revolutionary outbreaks 
throughout Europe and the semi- 
colonial world. 

Thus the third world war would not 
end in “international civil war”, as pre- 
dicted for the second, but this time 
would begin with it! The two camps of 
this civil war were Stalinism and impe- 
rialism. Looking back to the Yugoslav 
experience Pablo held that this “war- 
revolution” would probably work a 
wholesale transformation on the Stal- 
inist parties, which, under pressure 
from the masses, would cease to be Stal- 
inist and evolve in a centrist direction. 
Where Tito had blazed a new trail, Mao 
was following behind. From this Pablo 
concluded that the FI must get as close 
as possible to these parties and move- 
ments and avoid the slightest sectari- 
anism towards them. 


Orientation 

This implied that the FI had to 
fundamentally alter its orientation and 
party-building tactics, although this was 
not concretely spelled out until after the 
Third Congress. 

This vulgar impressionistic response 
to the Korean War was expressed most 
boldly in a background document, 
Where are We Going?, which Pablo 
published to accompany the Third Con- 
gress drafts. In it he claims that the 
swings between equilivrium and dise- 
quilibrium which Trotsky had seen as 
fundamental to the very nature of 
capitalism, even in its stagnation phase, 
had been now replaced by a chronic and 


constantly worsening decline. More- 
over, he claimed that the strength of the 
anti-imperialist forces had proved much 
stronger than the FI had previously 
anticipated. The conclusion was clear: 
“War under such conditions, in the 
relationship of forces such as exist inter- 
nationally at present, would essential- 
ly be the revolution”. (Les Congres de 
la Quatrieme Internationale vol 4 p34) 
Pablo continued that the FI must 
rid itself of the pre-1939 notion that war 
was the result of inter-imperialist rival- 
ry and proletarian defeats. Instead, 
revolution should be seen as the even- 
tual outcome of the chaos and misery of 
war, and war was the last desperate 
throw of a collapsing imperialism. 
This time the response of the masses to 
the launching of war would be the imme- 
diate intensification of revolutionary out- 
breaks. Moreover, this would be the pat- 
tern of the rest of the epoch. Capitalism 
was, in this sense, in its final crisis. 


Vulgar 

The sheer vulgar nonsense of this per- 
spective aroused serious misgivings from 
sections of the International Secretari- 
at, notably from Ernest Mandel and from 
the leadership of the SWP(US). Mandel 
drafted a document called “Ten Theses” 
as an addition to the documents of the 
Ninth Plenum. The SWP drafted 
amendments to the Congress documents 
which added more orthodox formula- 
tions on the counter-revolutionary char- 
acter of Stalinism, but without chal- 
lenging or deleting Pablo’s main 
perspectives and formulations. 

The French majority led by Marcel 
Bleibtreu, and initially Pierre Frank, 
opposed the main line of Pablo’s theses 
concerning the “war-revolution” con- 
flict between the two camps and the 
conclusions it drew on likely revolu- 
tionary projection of the European CPs. 
Bleibtreu even published a blistering 
reply to Pablo entitled “Where is Com- 
rade Pablo Going?”. 

But Bleibtreu failed to go to the roots 
of Pablo’s errors. Indeed, on Yugoslavia 
and China the PCI opposition was more 
Pabloite than Pablo—emphasising that 
these events entailed a fundamental 
break with Stalinism, which he nar- 
rowly conceived of as subordination to 
the immediate wishes of the Kremlin. 

But the emerging opposition to Pablo 
melted away. Discussions took place 
with Mandel for a block around his Ten 
Theses, But it appears that at some time 
in the spring Pablo was able to persuade 
or pressurise both Pierre Frank and 
Mandel to abandon their criticisms. 

By the time the Third World Con- 
eress of the FI assembled in Paris on 16 
August 1951 Pablo had silenced all seri- 
ous opposition. The 11-day Congress 
was attended by 76 delegates from 26 
countries. Many of the future leaders 
of the various strands of the “Trotsky- 
ism” of the second half of the century 
were present: Pablo, Mandel, Nahuel 
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The US based journal Fi endorses the Third congress 


Moreno, Juan Posadas, Peng Shu Tse, 
Gerry Healy, Livio Maitan, Pierre Frank. 

Pablo’s political report to the Con- 
gress, World Trotskyism Re-arms, over- 
turned the key positions of the Trotsky’s 
theoretical and programmatic legacy. 

Essential to Pablo’s position was a 
revision of the Trotskyist understand- 
ing of Stalinism, namely, that it is invari- 
ably a counter-revolutionary force, Trot- 
sky did not insist that Stalinism could 
never carry out specific progressive 
measures, even up to and including the 
overthrow of capitalist property rela- 
tions. What Trotsky meant was that the 
Stalinists would obstruct the working 
class from taking political power direct- 
ly into its own hands and using that 
power to extend and deepen revolution. 

Whilst conceding that at least the 
Kremlin remained Stalinist, for the time 
being, Pablo went on to nuance this 
by claiming that Stalinism because of 
its dual role was capable of transfor- 
mation into centrism: 

“We have made it clear that the 
CPs are not exactly reformist parties and 
that under certain exceptional circum- 
stances they possess the possibility of 
projecting a revolutionary orientation, 
i.e. of seeing themselves obliged to 
undertake a struggle for power.” (Fourth 
International vol 12 Nov-Dec 1951) 


Detractors 

Pablo did not, as some of his over 
zealous detractors were later to claim, 
say that Stalinism could evolve unin- 
terruptedly into a revolutionary party: 

“Can the Communist Parties trans- 
form themselves into revolutionary par- 
ties? The experience of the CPs does 
not permit such rash and dangerous 
assumptions. These parties can in cer- 
tain exceptional circumstances 
(advanced decay of the bourgeois 
regime, a very powerful revolutionary 
movement) project a revolutionary ori- 
entation but their transformation into 
revolutionary parties, especially into 
Bolshevik parties has not been 


_ answered in the affirmative, not even 


in the most favourable cases known 
thus far (Yugoslavia and China). On 
the contrary.” 

But what he said was bad enough; 
that the CPs could evolve into non-Stal- 
inist parties, indeed were starting to do 
so already and that the growing war- 


revolution would make this a general 
tendency: 

“They remain centrist parties sub- 
ject to new retrogressions. However, 
the fact that under exceptional cir- 
cumstances these parties can project a 
revolutionary orientation retains all its 
importance and should act as a guide 
in our line towards them.” 

Pablo and the FI thereby abandoned 
the view that a fully revolutionary 
party was indispensable to make a pro- 
letarian revolution, and that soviets— 
embodying proletarian democracy— 
were essential to a healthy workers’ state. 

After the Congress Pablo argued that 


the imminent war-revolution left no © 


time to build Trotskyist parties, but that 
this was no longer a crucial problem 
because in the coming period a wide 
variety of political formations, not 
just the CPs, could embark on the 
struggle for power. 

The leadership of the FI went on to 
systematically transform the tactic of 
entryism, violating the key premises 
of the united front tactic (no confusion 
of programmes), and turning entry- 
ism into a long term capitulation to Stal- 
inism, Social Democracy and bourgeois 
and petty bourgeois nationalism. 

Pablo called this new tactic “entry- 
ism sui generis” (entryism of a special 
type), based on long-term entry and the 
hiding of the revolutionary programme. 

This thoroughgoing opportunism 
propelled the FI along a sharp, right- 
ward-moving, centrist course. In 1952, 
Pablo instructed the*French section to 
make a deep entry into the PCE, to inte- 
grate itself into the working class move- 
ment “as it was”. Any fight for princi- 
pled politics against the leaderships of 
the parties or movements into which 
the Trotskyists entered was to be indef- 
initely postponed. 

In 1951 the centrist position of the 
Third World Congress on Stalinism, 
Yugoslavia, and general perspectives 
(the impending “civil war” perspective) 
proved, beyond doubt, that a pro- 
grammatic collapse of the Fourth Inter- 
national had taken place. 

The fact that no section voted 
against the resolution on Yugoslavia— 
the cornerstone of all the errors—is a 
fact of enormous significance. The FI 
as a whole had collapsed into cen- 
trism.@ 
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as new Intifada erupts Palestinian masses must 


Forge a new leadership! 





ONTRARY TO Israeli propagan- 

da, Yasir Arafat is not responsi- 

ble for the latest uprising in the 

West Bank and Gaza. But he will seek 

to exploit it to renew his shattered cred- 
., ibility among Palestinians. 

| Arafat staked his reputa- 

8 tion on the success of the 





— 1993 Oslo Accords. His 


famous handshake on the White House 
lawn with the late Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter Rabin sealed an agreement that 
Arafat insisted was a step on the road 
to an independent Palestinian state. 

Even under the Rabin-Peres Labour 
government this was a sick joke. 

Arafat was given control of the 
impoverished Gaza strip and parts of 
the West Bank. The powers of his Pales- 
tine National Authority (PNA) were 
restricted and subject to Israeli veto. 

The only social and economic basis 
for this “statelet” consisted of meagre 
UN handouts, jobs in Israel when the 
Zionists chose to open the border, 
and jobs in Arafat’s bloated military 
apparatus — in short, a state without a 
social base. 


Control 

Israel was to retain direct police con- 
trol over most territory. Jewish settle- 
ments even.in the heart of PNA areas 
would remain under Israeli supervision. 
Talks on Jerusalem’s future status would 
be put off into the future. 

For this travesty of “national sov- 
ereignty” Arafat had to agree to use his 
PNA militia to repress those (like 
Hamas) who opposed the Oslo accords, 
recognise Israel’s unconditional right 
to exist, and accept the fact that all 
Palestinians expelled from their home- 
land would never be allowed to return. 

Arafat stuck to his side of the bar- 
gain with Zionism. He repressed all 
who disagreed with him. He has 30,000 
armed police at his disposal. They have 
detained 1,200 in jail, most without 
trial; seven have died from torture 
inside prison, . 

Such is the disillusionment in Arafat 
and the PNA that an August survey in 
the West Bank confirmed that only 23% 
of the population supported the PNA 
and the Legislative Council. Through- 
out the summer there have been demon- 
strations outside the prisons demand- 
ing the release or trial of those inside. 

With so little backing for the PNA, 
and with mounting support for Hamas, 
Arafat has relied on intensified repres- 


sion. The PNA police have fired upon 
the crowds, killing their own people. In 
these conditions even the Arafat-con- 
trolled Legislative Council has begun 
to make criticism of the actions of the 
police. 

Sensing his growing isolation, and 
faced with delay and intransigence by 
Israel, Arafat was forced to call a gen- 
eral strike on 29 August and mass 
protest prayers at the al-Aqsa Mosque 
the next day. The strike was poorly 
observed and the PNA militia had to 
enforce it against widespread apathy. 
The mass prayers also attracted a 
poor turnout. 

Hence the mass uprising on 25 Sep- 
tember was neither organised by the 
PNA nor Arafat. Once it started, Arafat 
did not welcome it. On the first day the 
PNA police, armed with AK-47s, turned 
their guns on the Israeli troops, having 
been targeted themselves. This may 
have briefly repaired their reputation 
in the eyes of some, but the next day 
they reverted to their customary role. 

Arafat ordered his elite Force 17 
security guard to Ramallah to prevent 
the Palestinian youth from getting any- 
where near. the Israeli checkpoints; they 
hoarded the youth onto trucks and away 
from the Israeli troops. PNA police later 
embraced the same Israeli troops whose 
ranks had killed over 40 youths the day 
before. 

Arafat fears the prospect of a new 
intifada as much as Israel. It would sig- 
nal the start of new forms of self-organ- 
isation; arms could pass into wider 
hands; Hamas would inevitably be in 
the lead of the confrontations with 
Israeli security. 

Arafat wants one thing only—that 
he be taken seriously by Netanyahu, 
that he be respected as “leader” and 
given some further token conces- 
sions, like the closure of the tunnel 
under al-Agsa mosque. 

Arafat must not be allowed to gain 
from the intifada; he must be swept 
aside by it. The workers and unem- 
ployed of the West Bank and Gaza must 
set up their own committees in the 
camps, towns and campuses which can 
take real power out of the hands of 
the Legislative Council, stuffed as it is 
with Arafat lackeys. 

They must agitate among the Pales- 
tinian police to hand over their weapons 
and submit to the discipline of the fight- 
ers. They must liberate the prisoners 
from Arafat's torture cells. 


Above all, they must fight politi- 
cally to scrap the Oslo accords. Every- 
thing about them is a denial of Pales- 
tinian self-determination. The events 
since May’s election prove beyond 
doubt that Palestine cannot be built 
incrementally, by stealth, alongside the 
Zionist state. 

Labour was willing to trade a 
hemmed-in scrap of land for an end 
to the national struggle of the Pales- 
tinians. 

Netanyahu’s coalition of religious 
fanatics and Likud racists want every 
scrap of land for a Zionist state that 
expands almost daily into East 
Jerusalem, and widens every security 
corridor leading to Jewish settler vil- 
lages, until the whole West Bank is one 
big corridor called “Greater Israel”. The 
only role they envisage for “Presi- 
dent” Arafat is as head of security in an 
Israeli-controlled Palestinian police 
force. 


Complete 

The brave Palestinian youth, chil- 
dren of the last intifada, must take up 
the fight for complete national self- 
determination. This cannot be achieved 
hand-in-hand with the Zionist state, but 
only at its expense. The origin and very 
existence of the state of Israel is steeped 
in Palestinian blood. It was born of 
exclusion and oppression of Palestini- 
ans; it thrives on robbing then of 
more and more land, on forcing them 
to work for poverty wages in the sweat- 
shops, and on the construction sites and 
farms of Israel. 

This state must be torn down along 
with all its political, legal and military 
apparatus of racist oppression of the 
Palestinians and defence of Jewish supe- 
riority. In its place must be built one 
unified state—a secular workers’ repub- 
lic of the whole of Palestine in which 
Arab and Jewish workers live on equal 
terms, where democracy for all replaces 
privileges for some. 

This is not a fanciful hope. A major- 
ity of Israelis disagree with Netanyahu's 
present policy. Moreover, the new prime 
minister came to power to privatise 
industries, cut back on welfare and 
“modernise” the state sector of the econ- 
omy, This can only mean more unem- 
ployment and loss of benefits for Jew- 
ish workers. Destroying the Zionist state 
can open up the prospect of freedom 
from the harsh assault of capitalism in 
Israel for both Arab and Jew.@ 


AFGHANISTAN: Taliban re sime: nightmare backed by Western owers 


islamists secure dictatorship 


N 26 SEPTEMBER the Taliban 
militia seized Kabul, 
Afghanistan’s capital. They now 
control two-thirds of the country. 
Their prize was little more than a 
pile of rubble and a former president. 
After four years of fighting the capital 
resembles Dresden after the 1945 
firestorm. Accepting what seemed to 
be inevitable, the Afghan government 
and its army had already deserted the 
capital. Over the last year thousands of 
intellectuals and professionals had fled 
to work in the north or in Pakistan. 
The only person of note to be found 
was former president Najibullah, who 
was under UN protection. The UN were 
nowhere to be seen when Najibullah 
and his brother were taken from the 
compound and shot, then strung up on 
a platform above a traffic island out- 
side the palace where he had once ruled. 
Whilst the Taliban is a relatively new 
organisation, formed in 1994, it has 
already made a profound mark on the 
people of Afghanistan. Taliban means 







“seeker” or “student”, reflecting the ori- 
gins of an organisation which recruit- 
ed amongst Afghan refugee students in 
Islamic schools in Pakistan. Its lead- 
ers are extremely reactionary, hard- 
line Islamic fundamentalists. 

Though it has achieved military suc- 
cess, the Taliban is estimated to have 
only 10,000 members. This is not sur- 
prising since like many other funda- 
mentalist Islamic groups their inter- 
nal organisation is extremely 
hierarchical and elitist. Membership 
is restricted to cadre, but supporters 
are organised to provide a mass base 
which, of course, has no say in the actu- 
al running of the organisation. 

The Taliban are known for routine 
amputations and killings of anyone they 
suspect of being criminals. Another reac- 
tionary aspect of their ideology is their 
attitude to women. Like many funda- 
mentalists they cite the Koran to justi- 
fy the oppression of women. In areas 
under their control, they deny an edu- 
cation to girls over 10. Apart from 


having to remain fully covered, women 
must stay at home and not seek work. If 
a woman wants to go out at all, she has 
to be accompanied by a male relative. 

The Taliban take their “duty” 
towards women seriously. Any woman 
who is seen to be flouting their dictats 
is threatened and in some cases women 
have been sprayed with acid by these 
religious fanatics. 

The success of the Taliban has been 
put down to their ability to overcome 
tribal rivalries, which have divided 
the mujahadin forces since the Soviet 
withdrawal in 1989. Although the Tal- 
iban are concentrated in the clans of 
the East and Southern regions of 
Afghanistan, they are seen as hardlin- 
ers capable of imposing order across 
the whole of this devastated country. 

The authoritarian aspect of the 
Taliban has won support from Pakistan, 
the Saudis and the USA. Pakistani intel- 
ligence agents are said to be actively 
working alongside the Taliban in 
Afghanistan. The Saudis and the USA 


have proved to be generous supporters. 

The Taliban have also benefited from 
the opium trade. Creating conditions 
where the trade could flourish without 
disruptions by numerous bandit gangs, 
the Taliban in turn levy a tax on the 
opium growers of around 10%. The 
heroin trade makes around £50 million 
every year and the Taliban cream off £5 
million. This symbiotic relationship 
with the drugs trade does not seem to 
trouble the Islamic ascetics of the Tal- 
iban militia. 

The Taliban’s triumph owes much 
to the war weariness of a country which 
has seen 18 years of civil war. The 
Islamist forces pile all the blame for the 
war on the would-be “modernisers” 
of the People’s Democratic Party of 
Afghanistan (PDPA), which prompted 
the invasion by the former Soviet 
regime in late 1979. But even prior to 
the invasion the islamic forces them- 
selves had launched a reactionary war 
against the Kabul regime. 

This invasion led to Afghan terri- 


tory becoming a theatre in the cold war, 
with Afghans as bit players. Najibullah 
and the PDPA were hated for their Sovi- 
et backers and their own Stalinist meth- 
ods. Najibullah himself headed the 
secret police, the.greatly-feared Khad, 
for seven years before becoming pres- 
ident. 

The bourgeois press is fond of 
describing Afghanistan as a medieval 
museum piece; if so the west’s fanatical 
cold war policies helped to make it so. 

After years of Stalinist-influenced 
government and horrific war the 
Afghan masses are likely to have 
“order” at the hands of a reactionary 
backward-looking theocratic dictator- 
ship. Forging a progressive, democra- 
tic, pro-working class alternative to the 
Taliban is desperately needed. The land 
reform and the creation of urban jobs 
that will be needed to help forge such 
an alternative must form part of the 
struggle of the workers throughout the 
region for a Federation of Socialist 
States of Central Asia. 





AST NOVEMBER and December, 

railway and metro workers went 

on a three-week long strike against 
attacks on their retirement rights and, 
more generally, against the govern- 
ment’s attacks on the joint health care 
and pension structure, the Sécu. 

Despite overwhelming public sup- 
port the transport workers were unable 
to beat the attack on the Sécu, and 
the strike wave ended ina score-draw. 
The working class had fought and won 
some of its demands, but the key aspect 
of the government’s attack was still 
intact. 

But the fundamental problems 
that obliged the Juppé government to 
attack the workers remain; in particu- 
lar, the drive to monetary union with 
Germany that impelled the budget cuts. 
More strikes are expected for the sim- 
ple reason that there are more attacks 
on the way. 

Government cuts have continued, 
this time aimed at the whole of the pub- 
lic sector. For the first time ever there 
will be 7,000 job losses, most of them 
in the massive education sector, which 
employs 10% of French workers. 
This represents a major turn-around in 
government policy. 

The education unions have respond- 
ed by calling a one-day strike for 30 Sep- 
tember. At the same time, the public 
sector unions have called another 
one-day strike, for 17 October. The 
union leaders are obviously determined 
to keep rank and file anger well under 
control, by keeping the struggles sep- 
arate and stringing out the action. 

The government would have to be 
extremely stupid to provoke the rail- 
way workers to take action again. How- 
ever, not everything is within their con- 
trol. 


Today the 
government's 
popularity is at rock 
bottom. 


As part of its deregulation pro- 
eramme, the European Commission is 
insisting that the government press 
ahead with the break-up of the rail- 
way company, the SNCF, into two bod- 
ies, one controlling the track, the other 
running the trains. 

The unions have recently rejected 
this proposal, rightly seeing it as the 
first step to privatisation. They have 
called on the railway workers to par- 
ticipate in the 17 October day of action. 
Furthermore, in the last week of Sep- 
tember there were dozens of local 
railway strikes, showing that the com- 
bativity of the railway workers remains 
intact. 

The public sector strikes of Novem- 
ber-December last year were widely 
expected to lead to renewed confidence 
amongst private sector workers, who 
had generally been absent from the 
strikes and demonstrations in defence 
of the Sécu. 

In the summer there were a series of 
strikes over job losses, mainly in small 
and medium sized private companies. 
Particularly noteworthy were a series 
of occupations against closures, often 
led by women workers. 

However, whilst these facts are all 
extremely significant, they do not yet 
suggest a strike wave on a scale similar 
to that of last year. Will there be sucha 
movement, and if so, around what 
demands? 


This time last year, millions of French workers 
took to the streets against Maastricht inspired 
austerity measures. Now the opinion polls show 
that 75% of French people expect there to be 
similar or greater strikes in the months to come. 
Mathieu Roux of Pouvoir Ouvrier looks at the 
reasons behind France’s growing mood of 


discontent. 
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In many respects, the situation today 
is similar to that of 1995. Last year’s 
movement was heralded in mid-Octo- 
ber by a one-day national strike against 
the public-sector pay freeze imposed by 
the Juppé government. 

But for the discontent to become 
generalised, it required both a gener- 
alised attack (the Sécu) and a key sec- 
tor of workers determined and able to 
fight back (the railway workers). The 
general and the particular came togeth- 
er in the biggest strike movement since 
May 1968. 

Today the government’s popularity 
is at rock bottom. Juppé and Chirac’s 
standing in the opinion polls has plum- 
meted to the levels of November- 
December and the parliamentary elec- 
tions are only 18 months away. 
Everything they have done to try and 
improve their standing has met with 
disaster. 

Their attempt to curry favour with 
the racist sections of the electorate by 
attacking the illegal immigrants who 
were fighting to get residence papers 
ended in a legal fiasco and provoked a 
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French workers and bosses have unfinished business after last year’s strike wave 


massive anti-racist response which is 
still growing. 

Their attempt to buy off the fascist 
Front National (FN) by proposing the 
introduction of proportional represen- 
tation, which would allow the FN to get 
MPs, was even denounced by the gov- 
ernment’s supporters for what it was— 
a cynical manoeuvre. 

Their proposal to reform the tax sys- 
tem in favour of ordinary people was 
met with widespread disbelief. And 
rightly so. The average family will be 
70p a month better off, whilst the 
rich will be raking it in. 

Finally, current legal attempts to 
expose the corruption at the heart of 
the French political system threaten 
to lead to the President himself. For the 
moment, the Minister of “Justice” has 
been able to stop the affair from going 
any further, but there is clearly a poten- 
tial threat not only to Chirac, but to the 
whole Fifth Republic. 

The rumbling crisis is underpinned 
by the appalling economic situation and 
the resulting growth of racism and of 
the FN. 





As in Britain, that 1980s bogey-man, 
inflation, has largely been eliminated. 
But because the economy is utterly stag- 
nant, the result has been the first 
signs of deflation. Consumer and busi- 
ness spending is so low that prices are 
actually starting to fall. 

Unemployment is still running at 
12%, whilst the position of youth 
continues to worsen. Eighteen per cent 
of people under 25 live below the pover- 
ty line, while 20% of youth do not have 
a job. 

The misery and decay that charac- 
terise poor working class estates ben- 
efit only one political force: the Front 
National. The FN breeds on poverty; its 
racist message finds an easy echo in the 
minds of many of the poorest workers, 
and in the feverish brains of the tradi- 
tional troops of fascism: shop-keepers 
and small businessmen. 

The FN has recently lurched to the 
right, becoming ever-more strident in 
its racist and fascist message. Address- 
ing his youth movement, Le Pen recent- 
ly called on them to “prepare the rev- 
olution”, to get ready to “sweep away" 
the current political system. At the same 
time he has caused an outrage by declar- 
ing that “races” are not equal and dar- 
ing the government to prosecute him. 


Corruption, budget 
cuts, racism, 
unemployment: Chirac 

and Juppé are 
hemmed in from all 
sides. 


A major element of Le Pen’s mes- 
sage, and one which may yet prove 
the most dangerous for the government, 
is his continual attacks on the corrup- 
tion of all the political parties. In this, 
he echoes not only the perception of a 
large part of the public, but also a ter- 
rible reality. 

It may be that the anti-government 
feeling, which is running at record 
levels, will not require any specific new 
attack to explode into action. Alterna- 
tively, job losses in a key private com- 
pany, such as Renault or Peugeot, could 
lead to a major fightback against unem- 
ployment. 

Another possibility is that the gov- 
ernment will once again be obliged to 
attack the Sécu: last year’s “reform” was 
supposed to reduce the deficit to £2 bil- 
lion. The latest figures reveal that, 
because the recession is still biting, the 
deficit has barely shifted and is still run- 
ning at £5 billion. In the context of 
the Maastricht “convergence crite- 
ria”, such a deficit cannot continue 
indefinitely. 

Corruption, budget cuts, racism, 
unemployment: Chirac and Juppé are 
hemmed in from all sides. The working 
class is showing clear signs of unrest 
and of a desire to pick up from where 
the strikes of November-December left 
off. The anti-racist movement is 
stronger than it has been for over a 
decade. 

The economic options are getting 
smaller and smaller as monetary union 
beckons. And waiting in the wings is 
the FN, which regularly gets 15% of 
the vote and shows no sign of waning 
in influence. None of these factors 
will go away. r 

Whether or not we have a hot 
autumn, one thing is clear—it is certain 
to be a hot fin de siécle/@ 


| ahead of the 1998 Presidential 
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INDONESIA 





| On 27 July the Indonesian army | 


stormed the offices of the opposition | 


Indonesian Democratic Party (PDD 
to forestall the rise in popularity of 
its leader Megawati Sukarnoputri 


| elections. 


Immediately afterwards there was 
a crackdown against the indepen- 
dent trade unions (SBSI and PPBI) 
and the People’s Democratic Party 
(PRD). 

The PRD was involved in a wave 
of strikes over the spring and sum- 
mer. Most were to enforce the pay- 
ment of a new minimum wage set 
in April 1996. 


In early July the PPBI and PRD | 
| organised one of the biggest demon- 


strations since President Suharto 
came to power in 1965. In Surabaya 
15,000 workers from ten factories 
on an industrial estate came out. 
The demonstration linked pay to 
democratic demands for fair gener- 
al elections. Slogans were raised 
against military involvement in the 


unions. The demonstrations were | 
attacked by troops and on 8 July Dita | 


Indah Sari, President of the PPBI and 
a member of the PRD, was arrest- 
ed and charged with subversion. The 


PRD is now banned. 
On 29 July Muchtar Pakpahan, | 
President of the SBSI, was arrested | 


and also charged with subversion. 
Subversion carries the death sen- 


| tence and their cases are being 


| in November. An international cam- 


reviewed by the Indonesian courts 


paign has been launched by the trade | 
| unions. For information contact : 
|e ICTUR, UCATT House, 177 


Abbeville Road, London SW4 9RL, 


Tel 0171-498 4700; Fax: 498 0611 | 


ARGENTINA 


| On 25 and 26 September a 36- 


hour General Strike paralysed most 


of Argentina. There were demon- | 


strations in the capital city, Buenos 
Aires and riots in Cordoba, in the 
interior of the country. This strike 


| followed up and built upon the 


successful one-day General Strike 


| held on 8 August. 


The strikes have been provoked 


by the growing unemployment in the 
country (17%), flowing from the 
recession which hit last year, and the 


intensifying austerity packages that 
have been introduced or announced | 


| by the Menem government. Only one 


thing matters to him; that the IMF 
targets for financial discipline are 
met and this can only mean savage 


| cuts in the budgets of provincial gov- 


ernments, together with more labour 


flexibility and greater employer rights | 


in the workplace. 

But the strikes have marked a 
new stage in the struggle of the 
Argentine labour movement. On 8 


| August the three rival trade union 
| federations were forced to co-ordi- 


nate their opposition for the first time | 


since Menem came to power in 
1989, In particular the strains 
between the largest and oldest fed- 
eration, the CGT,rand the Peronist 


Menem government are at their | 


| worst ever. 


Ever since the war the ruling Per- 
onist party and the CGT have been 
bound together via the state, much 
to the advantage of the ruling class. 


| Incessant attacks since 1989 have 
| now produced a situation where 


Menem may rupture this relation- 


ship in order to leave himself free for | 


an all-out attack. The corrupt 
bureaucrats of the CGT, on the other 
hand, are facing unprecedented pres- 
sure from below to strike out against 
their traditional ally. Breaking with 


Peronism, when it comes, will mark | 
a decisive advance in the organisa- | 


tion and class independence of 
Argentine workers.@ 
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Scargill’s SLP holds out hand to disaffected union Leaders 


HE MORE Blair attacks strikers, 

the unions and the working class 

in general, the better the prospects 
should be for the Socialist Labour Party 
(SLP). There are signs that some mili- 
tants are voting with their feet and join- 
ing Scargill’ § new party. 

It is important for militants to be 
aware of these shifts, but equally impor- 
tant not to be dazzled into thinking the 
SLP is the answer. The real value of a 
party to the working class derives not 
from its size, influence or any other 
organisational factor. It is determined 
by what the party proposes to do, what 
its goals are, and how it proposes to 
take forward the struggle for socialism. 
In short, it is determined by the politi- 
cal programme the party advances and 
fights for inside the working class. 

Here the SLP falls down badly. 
The SLP’s programme, as adopted at 
its May conference, contains no pro- 
posals for the action of the party or the 
class, no guidance on how to take exist- 
ing struggles forward to challenge the 
capitalist system as a whole. This has 
left many branches without guidance 
on the work they should be doing in 
support of the recent wave of strikes in 
the post, London Underground and the 
Liverpool Docks. Almost all the party's 
activity has so far been electoral. 

Of critical importance is the fact that 
the programmatic statements passed at 
the conference are silent on how social- 
ist change is to be effected. There is 
no mention of the need to break up, dis- 
arm and dissolve the repressive appa- 
ratus of the capitalist state. It leaves 
open the possibility of attempting to 
use the existing state machinery in the 
interests of the workers—a fatal illu- 
sion which has led to bloody defeats for 
the working class time and again, most 
memorably in Chile. 


immigration 

Flowing from this reformist illusion, 
the party failed to adopt a consistently 
anti-racist policy. Brian Heron of the 
SLP executive argued against the abo- 
lition of all immigration controls on the 
grounds that a future socialist govern- 
ment might need to keep South African 
reactionaries out of Britain. 

Certainly we might: but that would 
be a different state, with very differ- 
ent awe and different institutions to 
enforce them. . Heron's S argument rev — 
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maintain them, despite the brutal uses 
the capitalists make of them. 

Recent developments in the party 
suggest that the leadership, based 
around Arthur Scargill and three mem- 
bers of a secret faction called the Fourth 
International Supporters’ Caucus 
(FISC), are prepared to reach for the 
weapon of bureaucratic intimidation to 
prevent opp@gition to this course being 
freely expressed in the ranks of the 
party. Despite the fact that no confer- 
ence of the SLP has ever voted on its 
constitution, a draft set of rules pre- 
sented by Scargill to a pre-conference 
meeting is being used as if it already 
had the authority of the party as a whole 
behind it. 

As the party grows, witch-hunts and 
exclusions are becoming more frequent. 
Several individuals around the country 
have been informed by the General Sec- 
retary Patrick Sikorski that their mem- 
bership has been “voided”. Astonish- 
ing as it may seem, the executive has 
rejected the proposal that there should 
be an appeals procedure. Even the 
Labour Party allowed those it expelled 
to appeal (witness the plea of the Mil- 
itant editorial board to party confer- 
ence in 1983). 


Friction 

SLP members around the country 
have been telling us of many branch 
meetings taking place in an atmosphere 
of extreme friction. In Manchester the 
branch committee simply shut down 
the branch rather than pursue a dis- 
cussion of political differences among 
the members in a comradely environ- 
ment. In South London the chair of the 
branch tried to close down a meeting 
after he failed to prevent a discussion 
on a proposal to break up the branch 
into smaller geographical cells; he 
walked out instead. 

The fundamental reason for this 
bureaucratic approach is that the party 
leadership wants to silence the left-wing 
and revolutionary-minded elements 
so as not to put off the hoped for 
flood into the party of middle and lower 
ranking trade union officials. Some of 
these are strongly influenced by the Stal- 
inist politics of the Morning Star, and 
not a few of them hate any left wing 
criticism of their roles in compromis- 
ing local industrial disputes. 

All the more reason for the left wing 
of the party to get organis sed now. Fac- 
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the existing leadership and programme. 
The left will be treated with no such 
indulgence. This makes the need for 
firm organisation all the more indis- 
pensable. 

The left need a faction of their own, 
to propagate a common view on the 
way forward for the party, to fight the 
witch-hunt, to win democratic rights 
for the members, and—most important 
of all—to struggle to commit the party 
to arevolutionary socialist programme. 

One left-wing formation has already 
emerged. According to a report in the 
Weekly Worker, the “Revolutionary 
Platform” held a conference in July. 
Doubtless this provided party members 
with a much needed opportunity for 
genuine discussion and debate. But the 
platform adopted at the meeting was 
far from adequate. 

The platform contains some 
improvements on party policy. It oppos- 
es all immigration controls, for exam- 
ple. Rejecting the possibility of social- 
ism being legislated through parliament, 
it states that “the new party must reject 
reformism and fight for revolution.” 

It calls for the safeguarding of demo- 
cratic procedures within the party, and 
for party members who are union offi- 
cials to receive no more than the aver- 
age wage of the members they repre- 
sent. It calls for British withdrawal from 
Ireland—already party policy—and sup- 
ports the right of Scotland and Wales 
to self-determination. 

But the platform never goes beyond 
this very general level. As a statement 
of overall goals it is evasive and incom- 
plete. It never defines what is meant by 
revolution: if its authors mean the 
armed dissolution of the bureaucrat- 
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ic-military apparatus of the state and 
the assumption of power by a workers’ 
government based on workers’ coun- 
cils and a working class militia, then 
they should say so. 

As a result it does not focus the fight 
for these organisations on the struggles 
of today. The struggle for elected strike 
committees to run industrial disputes, 
for committees of workers and con- 
sumers to monitor price rises and the 
real cost of living, the fight for organ- 
ised self-defence of demonstrations and 
picket lines as a step towards a work- 
ers’ defence guard: these are all absent. 
Nor does it call for the party to cam- 
paign for strikes and occupations 
against job losses. 


Platform 

In short, it is not a guide to action. 
Perhaps it was never intended to be. In 
which case the platform represents 
nothing more than a statement by some 
party members from different traditions 
of their very limited areas of political 
agreement. Even as an attempt to 
explore a basis for political unity it 
would have been more useful for the 
comrades to set out their differences as 
well as their areas of agreement. 

But it is plain that the Platform is 
intended as something more than that— 
it presents itself to party members as 
an organised revolutionary opposition. 
Unfortunately, without a transitional 
programme that can build a bridge 
between the struggles of the day and 
the fight for power, the Revolutionary 
Platform will be nothing of the sort. 

Of course, none of this need stop 
party members with widely differing 
views from collaborating to achieve 
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clearly defined goals. All comrades who 
oppose the witch-hunts need to unite 
in common action to force the NEC to 
back down. 

All comrades who oppose immi- 
gration controls—regardless of their 
views on revolution or reform—need 
to unite to change party policy. This 
would be excellent. And there is a name 
for such a form of unity: the united 
front. Different tendencies can march 
separately but strike together. 

But a revolutionary opposition needs 
to be more than a united front. It needs 
political clarity. It needs a revolution- 
ary programme. 

If the SLP is to become a real break 
with Old Labour, its members will need 
a more cogent and consistent presen- 
tation of the case for revolutionary pol- 
itics. Among the amendments present- 
ed to the founding conference of the 
party was a statement on economic pol- 
icy from a Leicester comrade which 
embodied important elements of the 
type of programme the left needs to 
be fighting for: it set out its goals in 
detail, it fought for what the working 
class need, not what the bosses can 
afford; it explained the need for direct 
action and did not flinch at setting out 
the militant methods of struggle that 
will be necessary if we are to win. 

This method now needs to be 
embodied in a more substantial and all- 
embracing alternative programme. To 
all those in the SLP who read this paper, 
listen to our arguments, respect our 
record in the class struggle and our 
ideas: we appeal to you to fight for these 
ideas within the SLP. We will offer you 
every support in the fight for a revolu- 
tionary SL. 
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An info-revolution? 


Dear comrades, 

Congratulations on launching your 
Website, “LRCI-net”. It comes at time 
when political debate is raging amongst 
internet users. 

The latest issue of Wired (October 
1996), the influential, trans-atlantic 
magazine for new age “techies”, con- 
tains the editors’ “Manifesto for the Dig- 
ital Society”. 

The Wired manifesto opposes the 
attempt by big business and govern- 
ments to get their hands on the net. 
According to Wired, the net “offers a 
new democracy dominated neither by 
the vested interests of political parties 
nor the mob’s baying howl. It can nar- 
row the gap that separates capital and 
labour; it can deepen the bonds between 
the people and the planet.” 


A journal of 
Marxist theory and 
practice: politics, 
economics, 
analysis, rewiew's, 
polemics, 
intemational class 
struggle. 
Where We Stand 

A short summary of 
the politics of the 
LRCI 

A Workd to Win % wa 
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Concretely they call for: an end to 
state censorship of the net; freedom 
of information and transparent gov- 
ernment via the net; transparent com- 
panies and political organisations; 
replacing political party democracy with 
lower levels of representation via local- 
ities and interest groups; no state 
monopoly of a new “broadband” sys- 
tem but the freedom to use the current, 
telecoms-based system. 

There is a lot to be supported in this: 
much of it mirrors Trotskyists’ demands 
for an end to business secrecy and 
real representative democracy. Unfor- 
tunately, the document is marred by a 
liberal, “classless” and ultimately petit- 
bourgeois utopian method. 

On the one hand, it is a cogent state- 
ment about the potential benefits of the 
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internet for humanity: the power that 
unlimited access to knowledge would 
unleash both in the productive forces 
and for political and individual libera- 
tion. On the other hand, it abstracts 
from the very system which has creat- 
ed the internet: the capitalist system 
based on class, exploitation and profit. 

An internet free of censorship and 
accessible to every human being can- 
not be brought about by wishful think- 
ing, nor even by appeals to “enlight- 
ened” capitalists and politicians. It can 
only come through the smashing of the 
profit system: the transfer of the com- 
manding heights of the economy— 
including the telematic network— 
into commonly owned, state property. 

To connect humanity via the net is 
a worthy objective. But today 2 bil- 
lion people across the globe have never 
even made a telephone call! Until we 
abolish global inequality, until the third 
world is developed, the net-heads’ 
dream will remain a dream. 

Of course, the internet has a role to 
play in that struggle—just as newspa- 
pers, video and plain old soapbox 
speeches have a role. The immediate task 
is to preserve the freedom of expression 
the web allows. That is why we must 
support calls for an end to censorship. 
More than that—while the web is still 
inaccessible to the majority of individ- 
ual workers—it is easily within the finan- 
cial reach of small organisations. 

Socialists should encourage basic 
class struggle organisations to go on- 
line. We should build an alternative 
information network from below, at the 
same time as demanding access as a 
right. It is well within the financial capa- 
bility of the state to provide internet 
access to every home for less than the 
price of your TV licence. Every school 
student should have access, and every 
worker—at home and at work. All this 
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Capitalism 

is an anarchic and crisis-ridden economic 
system based on production for profit. We 
are for the expropriation of the capitalist 
class and the abolition of capitalism. We are 
for its replacement by socialist production 
planned to satisfy human need, Only the 
socialist revolution and the smashing of 
the capitalist state can achieve this goal. Only 
the working class, led by a revolutionary van- 
guard party and organised into workers’ 
councils and workers’ militia can lead such 
a revolution to victory and establish the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. There is no 
peaceful, parliamentary road to socialism. 


The Labour Party 


is not a socialist party. It is a bourgeois work- 
ers’ party—bourgeois in its politics and its 
practice, but based on the working class via 
the trade unions and supported by the mass 
of workers at the polls. We are for the build- 
ing of a revolutionary tendency in the Labour 
Party, in order to win workers within those 
organisations away from reformism and to 
the revolutionary party. 


The Trade Unions 

must be transformed by a rank and filemove- J 
ment to oust the reformist bureaucrats, to 
democratise the unions and win them to a 
revolutionary action programme based on a 
system of transitional demands which serve 
as a bridge between today’s struggles and 
the socialist revolution. Central to this is the 
fight for workers’ control of production. We 
are for the building of fighting organisations 
of the working class—factory committees, 
industrial unions, councils of action, and 
workers’ defence organisations. 


October 1917 

The Russian revolution established a work- 
ers’ state. But Stalin destroyed workers’ 
democracy and set about the reactionary and 
utopian project of building “socialism in one 
country”. In the USSR, and the other degen- 
erate workers’ states that were established 
from above, capitalism was destroyed but 
the bureaucracy excluded the working class 
from power, blocking the road to democra- 
tic planning and socialism. The parasitic 
bureaucratic caste has led these states to cri- 
sis and destruction. We are for the smash- 
ing of bureaucratic tyranny through prole- 
tarian political revolution and the 
establishment of workers’ democracy. We 
oppose the restoration of capitalism and 
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£20,000 Fighting Fund’ 


Workers Power has launched a new Fighting flying start at our July event, A World to Win, 
Fund. We need £20,000 by July 1997. We need where we collected over £1,300. Since then, due 
this to help the LRCI buy a new office that can _ to the efforts of our supporters, we have boost- 
serve as an organising centre for both Workers ed the total to £2,400. But it is not enough. So 
| Power and the LRCI. We aim to buy a place big we are urging all our readers to dig deep and help 
| enough to use not just as a publishing centre, but us achieve our target. Send your cheques or postal 
as a meeting place and organisng centre for our orders, payable to Workers Power, to WP Fight- 
members and supporters. The fund got off toa ing Fund, BCM Box 7750, London WCIN 3XX 
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recognise that only workers’ revolution can defend the post-capitalist property relations. 
In times of war we unconditionally defend workers’ states against imperialism. Stalinism 
has consistently betrayed the working class. The Stalinist Communist Parties’ strategy of 
alliances with the bourgeoisie (popular fronts) and their stages theory of revolution have 
inflicted terrible defeats on the working class world-wide. These parties are reformist. 


Social Oppression 

is an integral feature of capitalism system- 
atically oppressing people on the basis of 
of race, age, sex, or sexual orientation. We 
are for the liberation of women and for the 
building of a working class women’s move- 
ment, not an “all class” autonomous move- 
ment. We are for the liberation of all of the 
oppressed. We fight racism and fascism. We 
oppose all immigration controls. We fight 
for labour movement support for black self- 
defence against racist and state attacks. 
We are for no platform for fascists and for 
driving them out of the unions. 





imperialism 

is a world system which oppresses nations 
and prevents economic development in the 
vast majority of third world countries. We 
support the struggles of oppressed national- 
ities or countries against imperialism. We 
unconditionally support the Irish Republi- 
cans fighting to drive British troops out of 
Ireland. But against the politics of the 
bourgeois and petit-bourgeois nationalists, 
we fight for permanent revolution—working 
class leadership of the anti-imperialist strug- 
gle under the banner of socialism and inter- 
nationalism. In conflicts between imperial- 
ist countries and semi-colonial countries, we 
are for the defeat of the imperialist army and 
the victory of the country oppressed and 
exploited by imperialism. We are for the immediate and unconditional withdrawal of British 
troops from Ireland. We fight imperialist war not with pacifist pleas byt with militant class 
struggle methods including the forcible disarmament of “our own” eee 





Workers Power 

is a revolutionary communist organisation. 
We base our programme and policies on the 
works of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Trotsky, 
on the revolutionary documents of the first 
four congresses of the Third International 
and the Transitional Programme of the 
Fourth International. Workers Power is 
the British Section of the League for a 
Revolutionary Communist International. 
The last revolutionary International (the 
Fourth) collapsed in the years 1948-51. The 
LRCIis pledged to fight the centrism of 
the degenerate fragments of the Fourth Inter- 
national and to refound a Leninist Trotsky- 
ist International and build a new world party 
of socialist revolution. If you are a class con- 
scious fighter against capitalism; if you are 
an internationalist—join us! * 
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Socialism, internationalism, Revolution 







NEW Palestinian intifada has begun. After 
months of stalling, insults and provocation 
from Israel, a calculated slap in the face— 





the opening of a tunnel under the al-Aqsa Mosque in 
Jerusalem—finally triggered the powder keg of anger. 


Israel’s murder machine reacted 
in the only way it knows—killing 
dozens of unarmed Palestinian 
youth. For the first time since the 
1967 Six Day War, tanks have 
been sent into the West Bank. 

Benjamin Netanyahu, Israel's 
Prime Minister, says that the 
dead are to blame for provoking 
the Zionist troops. 

He is the lying author of mass 
murder. Israel is fully responsi- 
ble for these latest crimes. The 
new Israeli cabinet is stuffed full 
of extreme right-wingers and 
racists. 

They have all made clear that 
the Oslo accords are dead and 
that the lives of the Palestinian 
youth they have butchered were 
worthless. That is the real provo- 
cation. 

e Since his election in May, 
Netanyahu has refused to imple- 
ment the provisions of the 1995 
Oslo agreement, or to honour 
commitments made by the pre- 
vious government. 

e The new cabinet has 
refused to withdraw Israeli 
troops from the Arab town of 
Hebron. 

e New Jewish settlements are 
to be built in the heart of the 
occupied West Bank to boost 
their number from 140,000 
today to 200,000 by the end of 
the century. 

e Negotiations on the future 
status of Jerusalem have been 
scrapped; Arab homes and com- 








munity centres have been bull- 
dozed in East Jerusalem. More 
land has been stolen from Arab 
owners to try and ensure that 
Jerusalem can never become the 
capital of a Palestinian state. 

e Netanyahu refused to even 
meet Arafat for three months to 
discuss the peace process. 

¢ Israel has tightened the clo- 
sure of the West Bank and Gaza, 
condemning thousands to 
hunger and misery. 

The Palestinian youth have 
fought back with stones in the 
face of heavy machine gun fire 
from US-built Cobra helicopter 
gunships, The Palestinian police 
fired back only when they had 
come under fire. 

The Clinton administration 
blocks all attempts in the Unit- 
ed Nations to condemn the 
Zionist murderers. The British 
and other Europeans plead for 
calm and a meeting between 
leaders to defuse the intifada. 
The Arab governments of the 
region offered their services to 
get the treacherous Oslo accords 
back on track. 

Workers throughout the 
world must rally to support the 
Palestinian youth! This new 
uprising of the Palestinians has 
already made itself felt inside the 
Arab towns of Israel through sol- 
idarity demonstrations. 

This is the way forward. The 
heroic intifada of 1987-93 
exhausted itself after years of 


guerrilla actions had failed to 
dent the Zionist war machine. 
Its failure laid the basis for the 
PLO’s capitulation to Israel 
when Arafat agreed to a mean- 
ingless Israeli supervised 
“statelet”, 

Such capitulations embold- 
ened Netanyahu when he took 


office. He insisted that Arafat 
repress the Islamic opposition 
movement Hamas and others 
opposed to the Oslo agreements 
before implementing any further 
withdrawal. 

Even now Arafat talks of 
“international mediation” and 
urges his PNA militia to prevent 
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Analysis - pages 8&9 


British Section of the League for a Revolutionary Communist International 


the heroic Palestinian youth 
from engaging the Israeli troops. 
The whole of the Middle East 
must rise up in support of the 
new intifada. Workers in Egypt, 
Jordan, Syria and the Gulf must 
join the protests and force their 
governments to rip up their own 
agreements with Israel. 
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Throughout the world 
protests and pickets of Israeli 
embassies must make it clear 
that the Palestinians in the West 
Bank and Gaza are not alone. 


@ Israeli troops out of the 
West Bank and Gaza! 
@ All Israeli settlers out! 
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